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THE REASON 


This book has been written in the hope that it may 
prove a help to the scenic artist, or, as he has been so 
admirably called, the “scenewright,” of the Little 
Theatre. The scenic artist’s réle is particularly im- 
portant in these smaller dramatic organizations which, 
having at first assembled for the purpose of merely 
presenting one play, have been transformed by the 
sheer delight of dramatic craftsmanship into ambitious 
organizations of actors, playwrights, and producers, 
dreaming heroic dreams of dramatic accomplishments 
or modestly content with the mere desire to entertain 
their local supporters with all the skill at their com- 
mand. In these organizations, striving sincerely for 
dramatic expression, the problem of securing proper 
scenery or stage settings is usually a difficult one. 
Since the cost of production is a serious factor, the 
scenery is very apt to be an eleventh hour makeshift, 
a sort of never-mind-this-will-have-to-do compromise 
with one’s conscience. 

The author aims to impress the beginner in the art 
of scene designing with the necessity of starting his 
designs from the moment the play has been selected 
for production, and of developing them little by little 
as the rehearsals of the play demand until, along with 
the acting, they reach the point of presentation as 
nearly perfect as the means at hand will permit. 
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Throughout these pages the author hopes to enroll 
the reader as his pupil; to point out to him the simple 
requirements of mechanical drafting; to discuss with 
him the interpretation of the playwright’s scenic 
descriptions; to show him how stage settings are de- 
signed from drawings and stage models, and how these 
‘drawings and models are employed for the construction 
of the finished stage settings. 

The simple method of scene construction herein 
advocated so reduces the cost of production as to make 
possible a new set for each play. This is a noteworthy 
consideration when we recall how frequently the smaller 
dramatic clubs on the score of economy are forced 
to make repeated use of a particular set until it becomes 
wearisome to the eyes of the faithful supporters in the 
audience. 

In brief, the following pages will show how stage 
settings are designed, built, and painted; and what 
a pleasant job it is. 
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THE SCENEWRIGHT 


CHAPTER ONE 
THE SCENEWRIGHT 


~e the outset it may be just as well to an- 

1 i swer a question that has been frequently 
oF Fi put to me: Why do you bother with mak- 
pSheaated ing stage models; won’t drawings do just 
as well? No, is the answer; and the reason is that a 
drawing is two-dimensional while a model is three- 
dimensional. A drawing is merely a picture in the 
flat, whereas a model is a cubic visualization of the 
picture, a miniature representation of facts, combin- 
ing the qualities of the suggestiveness of a picture 
along with the tangible reality of an actual scene. 

To the scenewright a drawing is merely the means 
of realizing the model, and the model is the means 
of realizing the finished set. The experienced scene- 
wright, like an architect, designs in the “round”; 
and like an architect he is more apt to start with a 
plan of the stage setting and create his picture around 
the acting space, than to start with a two dimensional 
picture and adjust his ground plan to it. 

The comparison between the architect and the scene- 
wright is worthy of note inasmuch as their work and 
the methods of accomplishing this work are almost 
identical; both must consider their finished creation 
as a tangible form existing in space. The scene 
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painter of yesterday, who tricked us rather convinc- 
ingly with paint and canvas and amazing perspectives, 
has given way to the modern scenewright: the scene 
architect and builder. But the scene painter is still 
in demand for an occasional backdrop, and always 
will be in spite of the present use of lantern-projected 
pictures which serve the scenewright admirably on 
a semi-darkened stage, and which, no doubt, suit 
the producers in their constant demand for dollar 
saving. 

So, to-day the scene designer is a scenewright, a 
painter-architect, a dreamer with the ability to make 
his dreams come true and as big as life. He may 
think in terms of pictures but he must make good in 
terms of wood, canvas, plaster, and paint, and the 
whole enveloped and glorified by electric light. He 
has to be a very practical person with the color sense 
of the painter and with some of his technical skill; 
he has to know enough about architecture to keep 
from going historically astray; and he has to be enough 
of a draftsman to enable him to transfer his pictorial 
designs into practical working drawings and _struc- 
tural details from which the stage carpenter and 
scene builder can create the finished set. 

Accordingly, I must assume at the outset that the 
reader, if he is also to be my pupil, must have in him, 
to some degree at least, the qualifications of the 
painter as well as those of the architect, and preferably 
a half-and-half combination of the two. If his train- 
ing has been along architectural lines it is quite pos- 
sible that it will have included sufficient experience 
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with painting in water-color and the elements of free- 
hand drawing to enable him to “render” (as the 
architects call it) or paint his designs. At the outset 
he will have an advantage over the painter in that 
he will have had some experience in mechanical draft- 
ing, the handling of instruments: the T-square, tri- 
angle, and the architect’s “‘scale”’ or measure. 

Accordingly, I shall begin by directing myself to 
the painter or artist who is not familiar with these 
various tools. I must impress upon him their im- 
portance as the means of transcribing his visions into 
facts, or what seem to be facts from the viewpoint 
of an audience looking forth from an auditorium. 
Fortunately, excellence in mechanical draftsmanship 
is not essential; the tools required are few and the 
handling of them can be learned without much diffi- 
culty. A simple and adequate equipment for the 
scenewright is pictured in Figure 1. It consists of 
the following articles: 

Drawing board, about 18” x 24” 
T-square, 24’ long 

45 degree triangle with about an 8” base 
Set of drafting instruments 

Architect’s scale 

Tracing paper 

Eraser, thumb-tacks, etc. 

To a person unfamiliar with the handling of these 
drafting tools, I would suggest as a beginner’s exer- 
cise the drawing with the T-square and triangle of 
a number of lines that vary in length. Fasten a piece 
of paper on your board and first with the use of the 
T-square and by keeping a firm hold on the head of 
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the square and a firm pressure against the edge of 
the board, draw a number of horizontal lines, lower- 
ing the T-square after each line so as to permit the 
start of a new line. Learn from the outset to draw 
with a sharp pencil point (of medium softness F or 
B) and develop the excellent habit of revolving your 
pencil between your thumb and forefinger as you 
draw your line. This will preserve the symmetry of 


the pencil point and keep. it from wearing down on 
one side into a chisel edge. Always maintain a uni- 
form pressure, just heavy enough to make your lines 
clear and clean. 

Now with your left hand still holding the T-square 
make use of the triangle in order to draw vertical 
lines. The location of the line having been determined, 
the left hand must hold both T-square and triangle 
firmly while the right hand is free to draw the pencil 
along the edge of the triangle. This is all there is to 
it, except practice, and the training of the hand and 
eye so that you may be able to draw lines parallel to 
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each other whether they are horizontal or vertical or 
at an angle, and so that these lines will be clear and 
drawn with uniform pressure throughout their length. 
It will take the usual process of experience and con- 
fidence to make you aware of the tricks of the trade, 
details into which I cannot go in a book in which 
mechanical drafting is merely a minor consideration. 

However, I shall pot out as a warning that un- 
less you, as draftsman, are able to draw roughly 
the “elevations” or sides of a room or a house, and 
show door and window frames and glass divisions and 
indicate in a general way the moldings around the 
doors and windows, cornice, ceiling, and base, and 
show all these so that they will appear reasonably 
clear to a carpenter or builder, unless you can do these 
things your schooling in the elements of mechanical 
drafting is not over. 

I repeat that expert draftsmanship is not essential 
to scene designing, but it is an important aid to the 
presentation of your ideas in feet and inches as a 
means of realizing your pictorial design, to make your 
vision concrete. 

A word about tracing paper: Tracing paper is used 
for the tracing or copying of the original drawing 
which in the process of being drawn, altered, and 
redrawn has become soiled and probably indistinct 
in places. For that reason it is best to trace the orig- 
inal with a firm, clean line. If blueprints are required 
they can be made from this traced copy; whereas 
if the original drawing is turned over to the stage 
carpenter it is well to have a tracing to retain as a 
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record in case the original is lost or destroyed. It is 
always advisable to keep a copy of whatever drawings 
you make. If the play for which they were prepared 
is revived they will be invaluable, and if a new play 
calls for the solution of a problem somewhat similar 
to the one already solved it will be of great help to 
have these drawings for reference. 

Having taught our painter to be a draftsman, I 
must now credit him with a reasonable knowledge 
of architectural forms, and thus on the one hand 
having an architect credited with a color sense and 
the ability to draw and paint with moderate skill, 
and on the other hand a painter trained in the ele- 
ments of drafting and credited with architectural 
knowledge, or the good sense to inform himself where 
he is lacking, I can now regard my pupil in the nature 
of a single person of dual talents: the painter-archi- 
tect, or scenewright. And I am now free to bring 
him face to face with the first step in the designing 
of a stage set. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
CONSIDERING THE SCRIPT 


AIIN HE first and foremost consideration of the 

4 scenewright is the play. The play is the 
Gy! thing, first, last, and always. This may 
Cale be sound obvious unless you pause long enough 
to recall, as any observing theater-goer can, the many 
settings that have been created not so much to satisfy 
the strict requirements of the play as to carry out 
the scenewright’s desire for novelty and self-expression 
or the demonstration of some pet theory. 

Scenery should be “‘scene”’ and not heard; and the 
law of low visibility practiced by birds and beasts 
applies as well to scenery, and especially when it is 
combined with a desire toward protective coloration, 
the protection in this case referring to the players 
and the play: protecting them against an overwhelm- 
ing scenic intrusion! 

After all, the scenewright is only human in his 
desire to claim a little of the glory of a modern pro- 
duction. But he must not presume to be “up-stage”’ 
with his settings no matter how deserving they are 
of a round of applause. Fortunately, the critics of 
to-day are not slow to recognize his enforced modesty; 
they are willing to record their praise of his accom- 
plishments as often as he deserves it. 

So then, let us keep modestly in the background, 
Cua 
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back of the play and the players, giving them every 
assistance possible in color, form, and the acting | 
space, and contributing our share to the making of a 
complete dramatic creation: the sort of teamwork 
that makes for success. 

Our first consideration is with the script. Read it 
and re-read it; talk it over and think it over. What 
you want at first is not the author’s detailed instruc- 
tions of the actual sets but an understanding of the 
character and atmosphere of the play. Remember 
that the laws of composition, that is, the develop- 
ment from mass to detail apply here just as much 
as they do in pictorial composition. You must en- 
deavor to visualize the playwright’s completed pic-. 
ture; to realize the movement of the actors through- 
out the play. Unless you understand the author’s 
descriptions of the settings, no matter how complete 
they are; unless you understand the full nature of 
the play, these descriptions will serve no more than 
to give the basis for making diagrams, a skeleton 
which you will find difficult to build up into the sem- 
blance of something real. 

At the best, the playwright’s description of a set 
is open to more than one solution. This is because 
so many variants enter into the act of visualization. 
In our effort to visualize we depend upon memory 
and experience; and inasmuch as no two people see 
alike, reason alike, or draw the same conclusion from 
what they see, it is only natural that the visions we 
form, based upon an identical description, should 
vary considerably and not so much in detail as in 
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-mass, and in proportion, and in the general “feel” 
and atmosphere of the thing. 

The art of seeing is one that few practice as a pure 
art. Sight, for most of us, is composed of about fifty 
per cent of actual seeing and the rest is made up of a 
combination of memories, preconceived ideas of form 
and color, and all this plus one’s personal condition, 
physically, mentally, and even spiritually. For that 
reason when a room is described to you you are bound to 
build your mental picture of it on the memory of some 
room that comes near to it in your experience. It 
forms the starting point as well as the point of diver- 
gence between your picture of the room and mine. 

But as a rule the difference in visualization is not 
great enough to be harmful. I merely stress this 
point in favor of the scenewright, pleading thereby 
that he be allowed a more liberal interpretation of 
the playwright’s description. In case the author is 
dead or otherwise inaccessible the scenewright and 
the director of the production should be able to ex- 
ercise their judgment in determining what degree 
of freedom of interpretation the author’s script will 
allow. 

It often happens that a scenewright in designing 
his set will find it a distinct pictorial advantage to 
make a change from the author’s directions. And 
more often, the rehearsals of a play will develop through 
stage business the need of a change in the location 
of entrances or a change in the position of a wall and 
the placing of furniture. The author who is capable 
of writing a play which will stand without change in 
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dialogue or in the description of stage business or 
settings is an exceedingly rare being. 

A play is not finished until it is publicly presented. 
And even then, as we know, it is open to minor and 
occasionally major alterations. The virtue of a play 
lies in the fact that it is a living thing; unless it is 
flexible, adjustable, and alterable it is hopelessly dead. 

Therefore, I do not hesitate to advise the student 
of scenic designing to depart from the script if such a 
departure is a distinct adjunct to the interpretation 
of the play. As a rule an author in the writing of his 
play has his hands full with the behavior of his charac- 
ters and for that reason is inclined to indicate his 
settings with hardly more than the wave of a hand. 

There will always be a controversy between the 
scenewright and the playwright as to whether the 
author should describe his settings explicitly or sug- 
gestively. My answer to this is that by all means 
let the author be explicit if he is certain that his direc- 
tions will result in a stage picture that will contain, 
in addition to the element of truth, that far rarer 
element of distinction. Even then a great deal must 
be left to the ability of the scenewright. 

But either way, the scenewright’s task is by no 
means an easy one. Very often in the case of our 
smaller organizations local conditions enter into the 
problem of play producing. Unless a group of players 
owns its own theater it is quite probable that it is 
constantly hampered in its efforts by purely local 
restrictions; the shallowness of the stage, the exist- 
ence of sidewalls that prevent the use of certain 
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exits or the shifting of scenes, the lack of adequate 
head-room as well as structural barriers that make 
proper lighting of the sets impossible. All these things 
make the job of the scenewright of these smaller 
dramatic clubs not alone more difficult but demand 
from him a constant display of ingenuity in order to 
overcome the difficulties that beset him. 

Under such circumstances his excuse for changes 
from the playwright’s script is to be expected and 
accepted without question. But the burden of selec- 
tion and interpretation still rests heavily on the 
shoulders of any conscientious designer. He is ob- 
viously handicapped, and yet when the curtain rises 
to admit the public’s always critical gaze the scene- 
wright must have overcome or concealed the _ ob- 
stacles that have hindered him from a complete ex- 
pression of his ideal conception, and he must accept 
judgment in silence without recourse to a printed 
apology or explanation of limitations at the foot of 
the program. 

Let us now consider the author’s scene description 
in a practical way and determine to what extent the 
scenewright should hold to a literal interpretation of 
the playwright’s directions. Any one familiar with 
dramatic scripts will be impressed at once by the 
differences in the handling of scene descriptions. 
These descriptions range from the briefest outline of 
the surroundings necessary to the action of the play 
to the most elaborate statement of detail. I shall 
quote as an example of this wide difference the scene 
direction taken from Brieux’s ‘‘ Maternity,” Act One, 
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and contrast it with Shaw’s “‘ Misalliance,’” Act One. 
Brieux merely says: 


A drawing room. Doors right, left, and at the back. 
Furniture of a government official. 


‘“‘Misalliance,” Act One: 


Johnny Tarleton, an ordinary young business man of 
thirty or less, is taking his weekly Friday to Tuesday in 
the house of his father, John Tarleton, who has made a 
great deal of money out of Tarleton’s Underwear. The 
house is in Surrey, on the slope of the Hindland; and Johnny, 
reclining, novel in hand, in a swinging chair with a little 
awning above it, is enshrined in a spacious half hemisphere 
of glass which forms a pavilion commanding the garden, 
and, beyond it, a barren but lovely landscape of hill profile 
with fir trees, commons of bracken and gorse, and wonder- 
ful cloud pictures. 

The glass pavilion springs from a bridgelike arch in the 
wall of the house, through which one comes into a big hall 
with tiled flooring, which suggests that the proprietor’s 
notion of domestic luxury is founded on the lounges of 
week-end hotels. The arch is not quite in the center of 
the wall. There is more wall to its right than to its left, 
and this space is occupied by a hat rack and umbrella stand 
in which tennis rackets, white parasols, caps, Panama hats, 
and other summery articles are bestowed. Just through 
the arch at this corner stands a new portable Turkish bath, 
recently unpacked, with its crate beside it, and on the 
crate the drawn nails and hammer used in unpacking. Near 
the crate are open boxes of garden games: bowls and croquet. 
Nearly in the middle of the glass wall of the pavilion is a 
door giving on the garden, with a couple of steps to sur- 
mount the hot-water pipes which skirt the glass. At inter- 
vals around the pavilion are marble pillars with specimens 
of Viennese pottery on them, very flamboyant in colour 
and florid in design. Between them are folded garden 
chairs flung anyhow against the pipes. In the side walls 
are two doors: one near the hat stand, leading to the in- 
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terior of the house, the other on the opposite side and at 
the other end, leading to the vestibule. 

There is no solid furniture except a sideboard which 
stands against the wall between the vestibule door and the 
pavilion, a small writing table with a blotter, a rack of 
telegram forms and stationery, and a waste paper basket, 
standing out in the hall near the sideboard, and a lady’s 
worktable, with two chairs at it, towards the other side of 
the lounge. The writing table has also two chairs at it. 
On the sideboard there is a tantalus, liqueur bottles, a 
syphon, a glass jug of lemonade, tumblers, and every con- 
venience of casual drinking. Also a plate of sponge cakes, 
and a highly ornate punchbowl in the same style as the 
keramic display in the pavilion. Wicker chairs and little 
bamboo tables with ash trays and boxes of matches on 
them are scattered in all directions. In the pavilion, which 
is flooded with sunshine, is the elaborate patent swing and 
awning in which Johnny reclines with his novel. There 
are two wicker chairs right and left of him. 


The contrast between these two scene descriptions 
is tremendous. One answer to this difference in the 
minuteness of scenic description is that the description 
is governed to a great extent by whether or not the 
setting is an ordinary one and one that comes easily 
into the average person’s experience, as compared 
with one that is exceptional and expresses the in- 
dividuality of persons in the play. I can illustrate 
this best by referring to Galsworthy’s “‘The Silver 
Box,” Act One, and contrasting it with Gorky’s 
“The Lower Depths,” Act One. 


“The Silver Box,” Act One, Scene One: 


The curtain rises on the Barthwicks’ dining room, large, 
modern, and well furnished; the window curtains are drawn. 
Electric light is burning. On the large round dining-table 
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is set out a tray with whisky, a syphon, and a silver ciga- 
rette box. It is past midnight. 


“The Lower Depths,” Act One: 


A cellar resembling a cave. The ceiling, which merges 
into stone walls, is low and grimy, and the plaster and paint 
are peeling off. There is a window, high up on the right 
wall, from which comes the light. The right corner, which 
constitutes Pepel’s room, is partitioned off by thin boards. 
Close to the corner of this room is Bubnofi’s wooden bunk. 
In the left corner stands a large Russian stove. In the stone 
wall, left, is a door leading to the kitchen where live Kvash- 
nya, the Baron, and Nastya. Against the wall, between 
the stove and the door, is a large bed covered with dirty 
chintz. Bunks line the walls. In the foreground, by the 
left of the wall, is a block of wood with a vise and small 
anvil fastened .to it, and another smaller block of wood 
somewhat further towards the back. Kleshtch is seated 
on the smaller block, trying keys into old locks. At his 
feet are two large bundles of various keys, wired together, 
also a battered tin samovar, a hammer, and pincers. In 
the center are a large table, two benches, and a stool, all 
of which are dirty, unpainted wood. ... In the bed, 
behind curtains, Anna lies coughing. Bubnoff is seated on 
his bunk, . .. Scattered about him are pieces of buck- 
ram, oilcloth, and rags. . . . It is an early spring morning. 


Comparing the descriptions of these two interiors, 
it is quite obvious that the dining room in “The 
Silver Box” is easily visualized; whereas the cellar 
in “The Lower Depths” is quite outside the average 
person’s experience. For that reason a detailed de- 
scription of this strange place is imperative. No 
simplification of this description would give the scene- 
wright the information that he needs. Let us suppose 
that the script had read thus: 
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A cellar resembling a cave, dark and dingy, and having 
a small window high up in the right wall. A large Russian 
stove is in the left corner and there is a door in the left wall. 
The right corner is partitioned off by boards; near it is a 
wooden bunk, and other bunks line the walls. There is a 
bed near the stove, and in the foreground, left, an anvil. 
In the center is a long table with benches and a stool. 

Such a description might be enough to enable the 
scenewright to work out an interesting set. But it 
is lacking in the statement of the details and general 
atmosphere that are necessary in order to give a 
clearer picture of the author’s intention. 

Again, another illustration of this stressing of 
details in order to create atmosphere can be found in 
J. M.. Barrie’s “The Admirable Crichton.” In the 
scene description of Act One we read: “It is one of 
the usual reception rooms in Loam House, not the 
most magnificent, but quite the softest.”” The author 
goes on to note the existence of soft couches, many 
soft pillows, carpet, and a few famous paintings on 
the walls, flowers, books, illustrated newspapers, and 
an array of tea things. But there is no mention of 
doors, windows, or any of the architectural boundaries 
of the room. The author has thought it sufficient 
to stress the luxury and comfort of the room rather 
than to specify its architectural arrangement. But 
in Act Three, where the scene shifts to the deserted 
island home, the room is such an unusual one that a 
detailed description becomes necessary: 


The scene is the hall of their island home two years later. 
This sturdy log-house is no mere extension of the hut we 
have seen in process of erection, but has been built a mile 
or less to the west of it, on higher ground and near a stream. 
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This hall is the living room of the house, and walls and 
roof are of stout logs. Across the joists supporting the 
roof are laid many home-made implements, such as spades, 
saws, fishing rods, and from hooks in the joists are sus- 
pended cured foods, of which hams are specially in evidence. 
Deep recesses half way up the walls contain various provender 
in barrels and sacks. There are some skins, trophies of the 
chase, on the floor, which is otherwise bare. The chairs 
and tables are in some cases hewn out of solid wood, and in 
others the result of rough but efficient carpentering. Various 
pieces of wreckage of the yacht have been turned to novel 
uses: the steering-wheel now hangs from the center of the 
roof, with electric lights attached to it encased in bladders; 
a lifebuoy has become the back of a chair; two barrels 
have been halved and turn coyly from each other as a 
settee. 

The farther end of the room is more strictly the kitchen, 
and is a great recess, which can be shut off from the hall by 
folding doors. There is a large open fire in it. The chimney 
is half of one of the boats of the yacht. On the walls of the 
kitchen proper are many plate-racks containing shells; there 
are rows of these of one size and shape, which mark them off 
as dinner plates and bowls; others are obviously tureens. 
They are arranged primly as in a well-conducted kitchen; 
indeed, neatness and cleanliness are the notes struck every- 
where, yet the effect of the whole is romantic and barbaric. 

The outer door into this hall is a little peculiar on this 
island. It is covered with skins and is in four leaves, like 
the swing doors of fashionable restaurants, which allow you 
to enter without allowing the hot air toescape. . . . Another 
door leads by a passage to the sleeping rooms of the house, 
which are all on the ground floor, and Crichton’s work- 
room. ... There is a large window space without a win- 
dow, which, however, can be shuttered, and through this 
we have a view of cattle-sheds, fowl-pens, and a field of 
grain. It is a fine summer evening. 


This is an excellent example of a carefully defined 


interior, and what a chance for the scenewright! But 
the rule of describing in detail only those settings 
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that are out of the ordinary finds occasional excep- 
tions in authors who, like Shaw, seem to delight in 
intensifying the characterization of their characters 
by an account of the more intimate detail of furnish- 
ings that surround them. In some cases the notes 
are helpful to the scenewright, but more often they 
are confusing and enforce upon the designer the con- 
sideration of details that have little to do with the 
general composition of the setting and which could 
hardly be seen by any one in the auditorium sitting 
back of the third or fourth row. 

It is evident from these examples that the scene- 
wright will encounter a variety of treatment as regards 
scenic descriptions, ranging from the overdone to 
the underdone. One extreme leaves him too much 
leeway, while the other binds him closer than a con- 
tract. But as a rule the average play will allow him 
enough freedom to exercise his own will in the matter 
and through a careful reading of the play to be faith- 
ful to the playwright’s vision. 

As an example of the various possible solutions 
to a playwright’s directions, let us examine and experi- 
ment with the setting of Galsworthy’s “Strife,” Act 
One. The author’s directions read: 

It is noon. In the Underwood’s dining room a bright 
fire is burning. On one side of the fireplace are double 
doors leading to the drawing room, on the other side a 


door leading to the hall. In the center of the room a long 
dining room table without a cloth is set out as a Board table. 


In Figure 2, which follows, A shows a plan of this 
room, rectangular in shape and indicating the fire- 
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place, the double doors, and the door into the hall. 
In B, C, and D, the specified elements have been used 
in three different arrangements, each according to 
the author’s direction and yet each making a different 
shaped room. E, showing a simple two-walled plan, 
offers still another solution to the problem. These 
five sketch plans are quite sufficient to show the 


FIGuRE 2 


flexibility. of interpretation that one can exercise 
where the playwright’s direction is not explicit. And 
it is interesting to note that although any one of these 
five plans could be developed into a finished setting, 
I feel very sure that few scenewrights would consider 
any one of these five schemes good enough for execu- 
tion. A great deal of additional information would 
be needed before a satisfactory arrangement of walls, 
doors, and fireplace could be settled upon. 

Without a better knowledge of the play, and with- 
out knowing the type of people that the Underwoods 
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are, we would be at a loss to picture their dining room 
in detail; to know the sort of furniture, pictures, or 
decorations that they would possess, as well as the 
condition of the room and furnishings at the time of 
the play. 

But it is not my purpose at this point to do more 
than emphasize the fact that the average playwright’s 
scenic directions are, as a rule, open to more than 
one interpretation, and that usually the first solution 
is the most obvious one and therefore the least in- 
teresting. 

Turning to Shaw again as the type of exacting 
detailist, the scenewright will find even among his 
most careful directions an opportunity for variation 
in treatment, although this variation lies chiefly in 
the general proportion of the lay-out rather than in 
the disposition of specific elements of the setting. 

And in this connection let me state that it is in this 
important matter of general proportion that the 
scenewright has the greatest freedom for individual 
choice and expression. With few exceptions the 
author’s directions are without stated dimensions 
and they are “in plan,” that is, they refer to the 
ground or floor plan of the stage, the location of doors 
and windows and furniture, or features of the land- 
scape if the scene happens to be an outdoor one. 
Usually they disregard the size of the room, whether 
it is large or small, low or high. In general, the size 
of the stage will determine the size of the room, al- 
though in many cases where a smaller room is called 
for the proscenium opening is reduced by side wings. 
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And it should be noted also that on the professional 
stage the low ceiling is an actual impossibility due to 
the necessity of making the setting visible from the 
balcony seats. The effect of a low ceiling must be 
suggested as far as possible. But in the average little 
theater or amateur playhouse the absence of a balcony 
simplifies the ceiling problem and allows for a more 
exact interpretation of the intention of the setting. 

As a whole, aside from the general directions of 
“‘a large room” or “a small room” the average play- 
wright makes no exact stipulations as regards the 
width, depth, or height. And it is in this freedom from 
dimensional restrictions that the scenewright has his 
greatest opportunity for the exercise of his art. Add 
to this his selection of architectural details, furniture, 
and color, and it will be evident that even when he is 
held down by an exacting ground plan he can still 
enjoy a fairly liberal freedom of expression. 

But there is one thing that the scenewright must 
constantly keep in mind: the acting-space. In the 
average stage setting for the average play with the 
average number of actors, the acting-space will probably 
be found ample. But where the scene is by require- 
ment a crowded one, or the boundaries of the setting 
or room are irregular in shape, and the action of the 
play calls for an unusual number of actors, the con- 
sideration of the acting-space then becomes a matter 
of utmost importance. 

In planning this acting-space the playwright’s 
stage directions will, as a rule, serve to give the scene- 
wright a fairly clear idea of the general movement of 
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the actors. But it is not until the play has been in 
rehearsal and has reached the point where the director 
has been able in a general way to work out the stage 
movements and business that the scenewright should 
proceed with the final arrangement of his setting. 
I do not mean that he should withhold work on his 
designs until this point of the production has been 
reached. If he does delay this long it is very likely 
that the play will have passed beyond its plastic stage, 
and have reached the point where, rather than upset 
the already habitual movements of the actors, the 
director will accept scenic arrangements which other- 
wise might have been altered and might thus have 
vastly improved the finished production. 

The proper procedure is for the scenewright to 
start his sketches and sketch-models as soon as he 
grasps the full significance of the play and under- 
stands its action and the relation of the settings to 
the play and ‘the players. When the play is in re- 
hearsal and he has indicated on the stage the bound- 
aries and has necessary features—doors, windows, 
etc.—laid off in accordance with his first sketches 
or sketch-model, it will not be long before he will be 
able to judge of the soundness of his conception. A 
few rehearsals will be enough to tell him if the acting- 
space is sufficient to meet the demands of the play, 
if doors should be made larger or smaller or be shifted 
in order to be more accessible or to conform better 
with the movements of the players. 

The shifting of a piece of furniture important to 
the action of the play, such as a table, might result 
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in a “traffic congestion” at a point on the stage where 
spaciousness is required; this might necessitate a 
definite change in the shape of the room, or an adjust- 
ment of some sort, ending, perhaps, in a compromise 
between the size of the table, and the position of 
the wall at the point where the crowding occurs. 
These are the points that the scenewright must look 
out for; they are the elements of restriction that in- 
fluence his design, that make of his work a problem 
rather than a matter of the straight interpretation 
of the playwright’s script. 

There is one other practical consideration that the 
scenewright must constantly keep in mind, a thing 
of utmost importance, and that is the matter of de- 
signing the sets so that they may be easily handled. 
In the average production the single set is a rare oc- 
currence, and the tendency to-day is towards a mul- 
tiplicity of scenes. Few theaters, and certainly very 
few of our small “home-made” playhouses, are pro- 
vided with any of the machinery required for the 
speedy changing of settings, sliding or revolving 
stages, nor have they head-room above the stage for 
the hanging of “box sets.” Accordingly, it becomes 
a matter of greatest importance that the scenewright 
shall bear in mind the problem of striking his scenes 
as well as erecting them. He should as far as is con- 
sistent with his designs reduce the number of sections 
of each set to the smallest possible. 

The matter of time between acts and scenes is a 
most important consideration; this is especially true 
in the non-professional playhouses where the con- 
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tinuity of a play has often been lost and the play actu- 
ally spoiled by amateurish delays. 

There is no rule that one can formulate to aid the 
scenewright in his efforts to plan his sets and the 
handling of them expeditiously. It is a problem that 
he will have to consider with each new play. Where 
the play will permit of it, the use of a set within a set 
is one solution of the difficulty. The box set which 
can be raised bodily into the upper regions of the stage 
and lowered into position when needed is an economy 
of time and labor which few small theaters can enjoy. 
Nevertheless, the scenewright can and must place 
upon himself as one of the conditions of his designs 
the problem of speedy and easy handling of sets. 
Unfortunately it is not a matter of the quantity of 
stage hands available; any one experienced in scene 
shifting knows that too many helpers are almost as 
bad as too few, that the striking of a set and the erec- 
tion of a new one is strictly a matter of practice, a 
system that must be rehearsed and carried out step 
by step; otherwise there follows confusion and de- 
lay—the sign of the muddling amateur. 

Reviewing the foregoing matter the conclusions we 
have reached are that the scenewright should first 
of all be thoroughly familiar with the play; that he 
should follow the playwright’s directions within reason, 
departing from them only when by so doing he can 
add definitely to the effect of the finished production; 
that the average scene description is open to a variety 
of interpretations, and that even the most detailed 
and restricted direction leaves him free to exercise 
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his art by means of a manipulation of the genera 
proportion of the sets, the selection of furniture, anc 
the use of color; furthermore, that the scenewrigh 
must at all times keep in mind the acting-space; and 
finally, that he must design his sets in accordanc 
with local conditions and with an eye to the con 
venient handling of them. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THE SKETCH-MODEL 


Tt was stated in the first chapter that in 


r= YU] connection with the designing of stage set- 
tings a model was preferable to a drawing 

YASH in that it is a three-dimensional represen- 
tation of the scenewright’s idea instead of a two- 
dimensional one. Lest it be assumed that I do not 
favor the use of drawings and sketches, let me ex- 
plain that I favor them only as the means of creating 
the stage model. As a general rule the sketch of a 
stage setting is a very useless document, and like 
many of the alluring drawings that an architect creates 
in the conquest of a possible client, they serve chiefly 
to delight the eye of the layman and occasionally lull 
a producer into a state of submissiveness. To the 
scenewright himself they can serve only as a sugges- 
tion for a start. After all, the test of a setting is not 
how pretty it looks in a picture, but how well it will 
look when built, lighted, and acted in. 

For that reason, the experienced designer will 
visualize his settings not in terms of a sketch but in 
terms of their actual existence in light and space, 
and especially as they will appear in the frame of the 
proscenium arch. Like the architect, the scenewright 
will first conceive of his design in plan, following 
the playwright’s specifications, and then he will erect 
upon the foundations of these boundaries the “eleva- 
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tions,” to use the architecturak term. This he can do 
on paper in the flat, but it will be far better and in 
the end it will save time and help him to a clearer 
visualization of his problem if he will begin at once 
to consider his design in the round by means of what 
I call a sketch-model. 

A sketch-model is merely a simplified and freely 
drawn arrangement of walls or exterior features under 
consideration, done either in black and white or with 
the addition of a little color, cut out, folded as _re- 
quired, and placed in a model-box—that is, a simple 
cardboard box with one side, representing the pro- 
scenium arch, open. I must impress the reader not 
to confuse these sketch-models with the finished and 
carefully studied and constructed models. They are 
merely rough experiments in form, hastily made 
sketches in the round. 

Compared with a drawing, the model has the out- 
standing advantage that it may be viewed from 
various angles. By lifting it slightly above the eye 
level we get the point of view of a person seated in 
the orchestra; a turn to the right or left and we are 
looking at it from the sides of the auditorium; while 
with the eye above the floor level we are able to get 
a balcony view. With several model-boxes at hand 
a number of sketch-models can be made with little 
more effort than one would expend in the making 
of an ordinary drawing. These rough models can 
be placed in a line and the scenewright is able to 
judge which of them is the most promising for a de- 
tailed model and ultimately for the finished set. 
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Let us put this to a practical test and illustrate 
our experiments with drawings of the models instead 
of the models themselves. 

First of all let us make our stage or model-box. 
And this brings us to the matter of. size or scale. At 
what scale shall we make our model; at 14 inch to 
the foot, 14 inch, or larger? The choice is a personal 
one, and especially for the beginner it is also a matter 
of convenience of handling, inasmuch as he will be 
able to work with greater ease at a larger than at 
a smaller scale. But for the sketch-model accuracy 
and finish are not required and for that reason the 
beginner need not fear to study his problem on a 
small scale. My experience has been that the 4 
inch scale is on the whole the most convenient to work 
in, especially in the making of preliminary sketch- 
models. Having selected from the various sketch- 
models one worthy of careful development, this final 
model can be made at double the seale, that is, at 
14 inch to the foot. It is the common practice among 
professional scene designers to work at this scale of 
Y% inch. However, it has been my experience that a 
model made at the 44-inch scale is large enough for 
the consideration of almost any problem of design 
and it has a great advantage in that its smallness 
reduces to a great extent the amount of drawing 
necessary in the making of experimental or sketch- 
models. 

Having decided on a working scale, the first step 
is to make the model-box, the miniature stage into 
which we are to put our miniature settings. This 
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small cardboard box will have to be made to cor- 
respond to the size of the actual stage for which the 
scenery is intended. In case of playhouses having 
distinct features, favorable or otherwise, these should 
be carefully noted in the model-box. For example, 
if the distance from the proscenium arch to the back 
wall of the stage is short, or the stage is bound by 
side walls or the ceiling is unusually low, these matters 
must be allowed for in the making of the model-box; 
otherwise the model will be of no practical use. Re- 
member at all times that your models and even the 
rougher sketch-models that you make are miniature 
and simplified stage settings; it is merely their develop- 
ment and enlargement from a scale of 14 inch to their 
full size that changes them from miniature into actual 
settings. 

In order to illustrate the making of a model-box I 
shall have to assume that the stage that we have to 
consider and for which we are to design our settings 
has a proscenium opening of twenty feet, that the back 
wall is eighteen feet behind the arch, and the width 
of the stage, its acting-space, is twenty-four feet. The 
ceiling, let us say, is nine feet above the stage floor. 
In short the stage box is 24x18x9 feet, and with the 
“fourth wall,” or proscenium opening, 20 feet wide and 
8 feet high, allowing a foot between the top of the 
proscenium arch and the stage ceiling. 

Although an ordinary cardboard shoe box can be 
cut down into two model-boxes it is easier and better 
to make these boxes out of cardboard to the exact 
size needed; they are more conveniently handled 
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and can easily be stored as a record for future reference. 
For these model-boxes a heavy brown five or six-ply 
cardboard is best. So let us take a sheet of this, 
thumb-tack it to our drawing board and then with 
the architect’s scale and the use of our drafting tools 
lay out the 24x18-foot floor plan and attach to it the 
four 9-foot walls, remembering that the front wall is to 
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contain the proscenium opening. The apron of the 
stage need not be considered. 

Figure 3 will show you the method of laying this out, 
and also how the box looks when folded into shape. 
The ceiling should be a separate piece and not in- 
cluded at present since it must be penetrated in places 
as a means of suggesting the final lighting of the set- 
ting, a detail that I shall explain later. 

Having from experience and in accordance with 
the local requirements of your stage determined upon 
a size that is most convenient and will satisfy all but 
the most exceptional conditions, it is well to make a 
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number of these stage-boxes at the outset. You will 
need one for every set you make, and although the 
model settings can be made movable by fastening 
them to a separate floor board, it is more convenient 
to have a box for each setting. Made of a standard 
size, these small boxes are easily stacked and filed 
in other boxes and kept safe from dust. 

In order to illustrate the use of the sketch-model 
it will be best for us to set ourselves a definite problem 
of scene designing. Let us suppose that the play is 
of the “Way-Down-East”’ variety and the scene is 
in a combination living room, dining room, and kitchen. 
In the rear wall is a door leading on to a porch with a 
view of the garden beyond it. There is also a double 
window looking into the garden, and doors right and 
left, one leading into the hall, the other into a wood- 
shed. A coal stove has been set in front of what 
must have been at one time an attractive fireplace 
and mantel. There is a sink and dresser; a round 
table stands in the foreground but not quite in the 
center of the room. The furniture is old, indiscrimi- 
nate, and uncomfortable with the exception of a 
rocker and a couch. 

Let us start by making a rough floor plan of the 
room, noting on it the prescribed window and door 
openings and the furniture. (See Figure 4.) Although 
this is merely a preliminary layout in order to become 
familiar with the requirements of the problem, it 
should, nevertheless, be drawn. to scale, at 14 inch to 
the foot. And now, rather than go at present into the 
consideration of other floor plans (since our descrip- 
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tion of the scene is open to a number of solutions) 
let us, in order to obtain a grasp of the general method 
of work, proceed at once with the making of a sketch- 
model of this room as laid out above. We will now 
need our drawing board again, our drafting tools, 
and a sheet of fairly stout paper attached to the 
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Figure 4 


board, for we are about to make a rough sketch of 
the sides or elevations, to use the architectural term, 
of the room. 

The start is simple enough: In Figure 5 we will 
begin by drawing the floor line A—D and after assum- 
ing our kitchen ceiling to be eight feet above the stage 
floor we will draw the vertical line A—A’, mark off on 
it 8 feet (with the 14-inch scale) and then draw the 
ceiling line A’-D’. Referring now to our floor plan, 
we will take our dividers or compass, open them to 
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span the distance from corner A to corner B, and 
starting at line A—A’ on our elevation drawing we will 
lay off this distance of A to B and erect a perpendic- 
ular line B—B’. Next we will measure and mark off 
the back wall between corners B and C, and finally 
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the other side wall between C and D. We now have 
the elevations ‘of the three walls, all in a line, and as 
they would look if their entire surfaces were smoothly 
plastered from floor to ceiling. This, however, is not 
the case; instead, they are pierced by doors and windows 
and a fireplace. 

Starting then with wall A-B let us indicate these 
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various elements. (See Figure 6.) We will have to 
use our memory to recall the height of the old fire- 
place openings and mantels and also the height of 
doors and windows in the farmhouse type that we 
are to picture. But for our present needs an approxi- 
mation will suffice, and we will draw on to the plane - 
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surface of the wall A—B a rough fireplace opening with 
a shelf above it and also the door into the woodshed 
to the right of the fireplace. Next we will consider 
the rear wall B-C, and measuring off with our dividers 
we will locate the porch door and the double windows. 
And finally on wall C—D we will indicate the hall door. 
Now for a few details: a line just below the ceiling 
line will serve to indicate a picture molding or cornice, 
and another line above the floor will represent the 
base molding, while two more lines at the height of 
the window sill will serve as a chair-rail. With lines 
around the doors and windows to represent the frames, 
and after adding the window sash divisions, the es- 
sential details of the room will have been recorded. 
Now, in order to take away the hard straight lines of 
the T-square and triangle our drawing can be made 
more attractive and less like a diagram by going over 
our lines free-hand with a softer pencil. Colored 
crayons or a few simple washes of water-color will 
serve to enliven the sketch. 

It only remains now to cut out the drawing along 
the floor and ceiling lines and along the lines A—A’ 
and D-D’ and fold the corners of the room. 

In Figure 7, A shows how this folded drawing looks, 
while B shows this drawing placed in the model-box. 
And thus we have an extremely simple stage model, 
without furniture, and based upon a rectangular plan. 

This method of work applies to all stage models, 
whether they are to represent an interior or an ex- 
terior setting; the rest is merely a matter of elabora- 
tion and workmanship that can be carried out with as 
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much detail as the scenewright’s skill and patience 
will permit or the immediate need requires. 
But at this point of our discussion I wish in partic- 


Figure 7 


ular to stress the importance of making numerous 
sketch-models in order that the designer shall be able 
to determine the best solution of the problem under 
consideration. Accordingly, in the present case, let 
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us recall the specifications of the set we are at work. 
on, and in a number of small sketches note the variety 
of solutions that are possible for execution. Later 
we will take two or three of the most promising of 
these and draw them in elevation, cut them, fold them, 
and place them in our model-boxes. 

In Figure 8, I have drawn five floor plans that differ 


Figure 8 


from each other and also from the first plan that we 
made. The furniture has been omitted for reasons of 
clearness, our concern at present being chiefly with the 
shape of the room. Remember that our effort should 
be directed constantly towards the designing of a floor 
plan that will not alone satisfy the conditions of our 
problem but will also result in the arrangement of walls 
and doors and windows and a general shape of the 
room that will be pleasant to the eye and at the same 
time present an air of distinction that lifts the setting 
out of the class of the unstudied and obvious. 
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In order to illustrate the advantages of the sketch- 
model let us now take plans C, D, and E (Fig. 8) and 
draw up the wall elevations in exactly the same manner 
as we did our original plan. The method of transcrib- 
ing our floor plans into wall elevations is done in quite 
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the same manner that we employed in the first in- 
stance: the boundaries of the rooms being more ir- 
regular in shape we will naturally have to do a little 
more measuring, and after we have cut them out they 
will require a little more folding in and out, as the 
plan calls for. 

Figure 9 shows the development of these three 
plans, and in order to show more clearly the angles 
of the room I have shown these models outside of 
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the model-box and looking down upon them as if from 
a high balcony seat. But to be judged properly they 
should be put into model-boxes and examined through 
the proscenium arch. Viewed in this way as a group 
rather than as a single model, the scenewright will realize 
the advantage of seeing in actual form and perspective 
the various solutions of his problem and he will ap- 
preciate the value of these models in helping him to 
make a decision in his selection of the final scheme. 

As I have said before, if the play is in rehearsal 
it is an excellent idea for the scenewright to take his 
models with him and examine them with a view to 
determining their fitness as a suitable background 
for the play and especially to judge them in regard 
to the acting-space that they offer. They will help 
him to visualize the finished settings and they will 
help him to decide which of the various schemes he had 
best follow. Having made his decision he is free to 
proceed with the finished model and bestow upon it 
as much care and craftsmanship as he may desire. 
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N addition to the drawing board and draft- 
ing instruments mentioned in Chapter One 
the scenewright will have to supply him- 

id self with the following materials used in 
the ee of stage models. This is only a suggested 
list inasmuch as every designer will, after a little 
practice, select his own materials, things that he 
finds most suitable for his own method of work and the 
sort of thing that he wishes to express. After all, 
only a few things are needed; the rest is a matter of 
patience and practice. 


Library paste 

A tube of glue 

Sealing wax (used instead of glue) 

Cloth mending tape (very useful for fastening the model to 
the stage-box floor, etc.) 

Scissors 

Penknife 

Small sheet of glass (used under the paper or cardboard for 
a cutting surface.) 

Modeling wax (hard) 

Box of colored pencils or crayons 

Water-colors, brushes, etc. 

Tissue paper (yellow, orange, red, and blue, used for lighting 
the models) 

Cardboard (in various shades, medium weight) 


If the scenewright uses a special table for this work, 
he should provide himself with a shelf or pedestal 
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eye-high above the table with an adjustable light 
over it. Upon this he can place his model-box, throw 
light into it, and thus study his model from time to 
time as the work progresses. 

For the purpose of representing plastic tree forms 
against a cyclorama it is well to be provided with a 
collection of delicate twigs whose branch structure 
comes nearest to the appearance of trees. Clippings 
from evergreens, certain kinds of seaweed, moss, and 
grasses are useful for the suggestion of foliage. But 
these should be sparingly used inasmuch as they are 
difficult to reproduce at full size for the actual finished 
setting. Always remember that one should indicate 
in a model only that which can later be actually carried 
out in the finished setting. You will find it a tempta- 
tion to put into your model a few touches here and 
there that will add to the charm of your miniature 
setting, but unless you intend to develop these extras 
and unless you are able to transform them into actuali- 
ties of the finished setting you had better omit them 
from your model. In other words: don’t fool yourself. 

The materials which I have listed as useful for the 
making of models are in such common use in every 
household that it seems unnecessary to indicate their 
application for the work that we are considering. 
However, it may be just as well for me to stress the 
importance of one or two items. I find that the 
gummed mending tape is particularly useful for re- 
enforcing the creased corners of the models, to join 
together the folded sides of the model-boxes, or to 
attach the model to the floor of the model-box. Used 
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in this way the gummed paper or cloth tape is much 
more convenient than using library paste, and further- 
more, it dries faster and sticks tighter than the paste. 
The sealing wax I use when I want to make a quick 
fastening; it sets so rapidly and so firmly that it has 
many advantages over paste or glue. A sheet of 
glass is almost necessary for a cutting surface for the 
cutting of window and door openings, and with the 
use of a sharp penknife you can be assured of clean- 
cut edges and intersections. 

Modeling wax should be sparingly used because 
it is apt to suggest forms that are difficult to produce 
in the actual setting. It is, however, useful for the 
indication of steps or platforms and walls whose sur- 
faces and edges are clearly defined. 

As I have said before, the selection of suitable 
materials will depend chiefly upon the method of 
work and the requirements of the designer, and is 
the result of experience. As in all creative work, 
simplicity is a virtue; the man who can do a lot with 
a little, who can express himself completely through 
the elimination of superfluous matters, has an ad- 
vantage over the man who, depending upon material 
aids, misses out in the spirit and essential purpose 
of his work. Since a stage model is merely the first 
step toward the realization of the finished setting it 
is well to keep firmly in mind the fact that the idea 
of form conveyed by the model is far more important 
than the model itself, or the manner or degree of 
perfection with which the model has been constructed. 
I have seen a very crudely made model work up into 
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an admirable setting; and I have seen a carefully and 
elaborately made model result in a very common- 
place setting. And for that reason I wish again to 
sound a warning against the danger of being misled 
by the miniature prettiness and so-called cuteness of 
a model. After all, it is the zdea that your model 
illustrates which is the important consideration; and 
in enlarging your model into a full-size setting it is 
again the idea that has been enlarged. And if that 
idea was good in miniature the chances are that the 
full-grown idea will be even better. 

With this ever in mind let us consider the making 
of the finished model. After all, the finished model 
differs from the sketch-model only in the manner in 
which it is executed; it is the more thoughtful and 
careful development of the ideas of mass and form 
conveyed by the sketch-model. It is carefully made, 
colored, furnished, and lighted in order to help the 
scenewright to anticipate the finished setting and to 
plan the various steps leading to the accomplishment 
of the actual setting. 

Having chosen from our sketch-models the one which 
we have decided is best fitted for the play, we can 
select from our supply of cardboard a sheet whose 
color or tone will serve best as a background for the 
finished set. The use of tinted papers is not necessary, 
but I have found from experience that with the use 
of body color (opaque water-colors where Chinese 
white is used as a foundation, or “show-card”’ colors) 
the tinted papers, in grays and browns, form an agree- 
able neutral background, and give to the miniature 
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walls an appearance of solidity and finish that is not 
so easily suggested by a white paper. 

The process, then, is quite the same as I described 
in our discussion of the designing of the sketch-model, 
that is, the three walls of the room are drawn out in 
accordance with our floor plan, and the doors, win- 
dows, and characteristic details—moldings, cornices, 
etc.—are indicated. The drawing is now colored 
with such shading and modeling as will best suggest 
the character of the scene that we are picturing. As 
soon as the drawing is dry it can be cut out and it 
is now ready for the cutting of the door and window 
openings. To do this and to insure a clean-cut job 
of it, it is best to make use of the sheet of glass for a 
cutting surface under the drawing. Doors should be 
cut at the top and opposite the hinged side; and in 
designing the set the “swing” of the door should be 
carefully considered from the viewpoint of an easy 
passage through the doorways for the actors, or in 
accordance with certain specific requirements of the 
play. But under ordinary conditions and where the 
setting calls for a workable door it is well to arrange 
the direction of the swing in such a way as to serve 
as a partial screen for the concealment of supposedly 
off-stage rooms. On the other hand, for doors opening 
on to a back-stage view, as for example the outlook 
on to a garden or street, one should be careful not to 
screen this view and at the same time one should see 
that space is provided against which the door can be 
folded when open. This is a point that should be 
considered from the start, while the room is still being 
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contemplated in plan and before the side walls have 
been drawn up. 

In cutting out the windows the entire window 
opening had best be cut, and where glass divisions 
are needed they should be added later. This is done 
on the back of the drawing by means of heavy black 
or white thread, cut to the 
desired lengths and held in 
position by paste or strips of 
gummed tape. (See Figure 
10). Viewed from the front 
the window presents a fin- 
ished appearance. In case a 
*“double-hung”’ window (the 
ordinary noncasement win- 
dow) is to be indicated, a 
center strip of wider paper 
can be applied, or, with care, 
the window opening can be 
cut in two sections, that is, 
the upper and lower sash, 
with a narrow strip for the 
meeting rail. This may strike 
the beginner as a rather exacting distinction to make 
in such a small size model, but it must be remembered 
that it is only through the observance of details of 
this sort that one is able to achieve character. 

Having once assured ourselves of the correctness of 
the mass or general shape and form of our setting we 
should devote ourselves earnestly to bestowing upon 
this mass such significant details as will enhance and 
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more fully express the nature of our setting. The 
limitations imposed upon us by the medium in which 
we are working, the expressing of form and ideas by 
means of paper and paste, and done, too, at a small 
scale, make our task all the more difficult. Never- 
theless, we should strive with patience and careful 
workmanship to make our models as nearly representa- 
tive of the final, actual set as we possibly can. 
Fortunately, our reward for this effort is an immediate 
one. The moment that we take up our drafting instru- 
ments and begin to transpose our models into dia- 
grams, or “working drawings” as they are called, we 
will realize the value of having thought out our settings 
in terms of mass as well as detail. And after the frames 
are made and covered and we are ready to paint them, 
we will then appreciate to what extent the models have 
helped us to a complete visualization of our finished 
settings, and, above all, we will reap the benefit of the 
confidence that this visualization has given us in the 
actual painting of the sets. Knowing our goal, having 
it clearly in sight through a miniature pre-presentation 
of it, will give us the very assurance we need in order 
to drive straight for the completion of our task. I can- 
not say too many times that the carefully made model 
needs only to be enlarged to become the actual set. And 
fortunately the process of enlargement requires more 
energy than skill. But a discussion of this I will take 
up in a later chapter dealing with structural details. 
The opening of doors and the penetration of win- 
dows lead us to a consideration of the view beyond 
these openings and how this view should be handled. 
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The nature of the view is, of course, dependent upon 
the requirements of the play, and the scenewright will 
be face to face with the choice of three methods: the 
old, the new, or a combination of the old and new. 
In other words, he will have to decide whether he 
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shall make use of the painted backdrop, the modern 
cyclorama with plastic foreground pieces, or a little 
of both. Local conditions of the particular playhouse 
for which he is designing his sets may at the outset 
exclude the use of a cyclorama; otherwise he will be 
free to exercise his choice, and in doing so will be 
governed by the requirements of the play. 
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As far as the model goes it is a simple matter in one 
case to paint a miniature backdrop, or in the other 
case to curve a sheet of blue paper into an arc and 
place in front of it such plastic elements as are needed. 

Figure 11 shows a sketch of a model with a cy- 
clorama in place. But in most cases where merely 
a window view is called for a flat drop will answer. 
The “cye” is employed 
chiefly for exterior set- 
tings or where a group 
of windows or an un- 
usually large door open- 
ing gives a wide exte- 
rior view. Asimpleand 
yet practical method of 
constructing a cyclo- 
rama will be described 
in a later chapter. 

Before taking up the 

Rover te question of furniture 

there remain two or 

three suggestions that are valuable in regard to giving 

the model-sets an appearance of solidity, to give to the 
window and door jambs the effect of thickness. 

I have illustrated this in Figure 12. A shows a win- 
dow in a stone wall with the thickness of the wall 
shown by its plastic reveal. In B one has a view of 
the back of the set to show how this reveal is con- 
structed. It will be shown later in our discussion of 
structural details how this same effect of solidity is 
created in the same manner in the actual set. Al- 
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though all doors and windows in a model need not be 
treated in this way, especially if the openings are on 
the rear wall, nevertheless those on the side walls 
should be thus indicated. After all, it is very simply 
done. Instead of cutting out the entire opening, a 
piece, the supposed thickness of the wall, is left and 
bent inwards as in B-a; pieces b and c, representing 
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the lintel and sill are added separately, although as a 
rule the sill does not show (except from a balcony 
seat) and so can be omitted. 

Rafters, ceiling beams, steps, posts, and columns are 
easily made of paper by exercising a little care in allow- 
ing for the proper creases or the folding of the paper. 

Figure 13 shows a number of these. In the chapter 
on furniture the beginner will become a little more 
familiar with the method of making these accessories. 
Occasionally modeling wax can be used to advantage, 
but on the whole I think it is better and the appearance 
is more uniform if paper or cardboard is used. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
THE OUTDOOR SCENE 


EFORE considering the subject of furniture 
ll] making for stage models, I wish to make 
H a few suggestions in regard to the design- 
ing of settings for exterior scenes. The 
general discussion involving the principles of scenic 
design, and the method that I have outlined whereby 
the design of the setting is studied and created 
by means of preliminary sketch-models, apply for ex- 
terior settings as they did for interior ones. That 
is, the layout of the garden, or forest, or whatever 
it may be, is first drawn out in plan in accordance 
with the playwright’s description, the acting-space 
required by the action of the play, and the scene- 
wright’s understanding and interpretation of these 
needs. This plan will be governed to some extent 
by the location of entrances demanded by the play, 
and these in turn will very often be determined by 
local conditions or restrictions of the particular stage 
for which the setting is intended. For that reason 
I shall be unable here to do more than suggest a very 
general method for solving the average problem of 
the exterior set. 

In many small playhouses, and especially on the 
improvised stages so often necessarily used for amateur 
productions, one of the chief difficulties that the 
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scenewright has to contend with in his effort to create 
the illusion of sky and space is the low ceiling of the 
stage, the lack of head-room. As I said in an earlier 
chapter, this low ceiling, in the case of an interior set, 
is frequently a distinct advantage both in labor saving 
and cost of construction. But for an outdoor set the 
scenewright is at once confronted with the problem 
of creating the suggestion of “the wide open spaces”’ 
under an obviously low ceiling. In such a case, where 
the ceiling must be reckoned with, there is nothing 
to do but accept frankly the limitation set for you, 
and by this very frank acceptance make your audience 
admit it and overlook it. Even under such a handi- 
cap and in spite of this seemingly hopeless restriction, 
the beginner will often be able to create the suggestion 
of space, and accomplish what at first seemed to him 
an impossible task. 

As an illustration of such a problem I will refer 
the reader to Figure 14A, a photograph of an actual 
stage setting in which the ceiling of the stage was not 
more than seven and a half feet above the stage floor. 
The scene description called for a walled garden, with 
a gate on one side and the entrance to a house on the 
other side. In designing the set no attempt was made 
to conceal the ceiling, or to make it appear any dif- 
ferent from what it was; a thing of boards, painted a 
light gray. And yet, after the setting was in place, 
lighted, and had become the background for the 
actors, the illusion of space became so convincing that 
the low ceiling was forgotten or ignored. In this 
connection I must mention that whereas I would 
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not sanction carelessness or indifference to neatness and 
workmanship, I am opposed to the rather common prac- 
tice of stressing the importance of complete overhead 
screening at the proscenium arch when this requires an 
unnecessary expenditure in material and labor. 

The problem that always confronts the scenewright 
is the difficulty of suggesting space, the wide, unlimited 
distance. Knowing that this unlimited distance must 
be created within a very limited area, and punctured 
here and there by entrances, his problem is, naturally, 
a difficult one. Even with the assistance of a cy- 
clorama wherewith he can surround his setting with a 
curtain of blue sky, he must still contend with the 
need of providing entrances for his actors and screen- 
ing these doorless openings so that they will not look 
like the mouths of caves, black holes where there 
should be a veiling of leaves or the nothingness of 
distance. 

The difficulties of presenting anything more than a 
frankly conventionalized representation of an ex- 
terior are so great for the amateur that I would advise 
him to expend his thoughts and efforts not so much 
in an attempt to be realistic as to create a setting that, 
while fairly true to the requirements of the play, will 
by the ingenuity of the selection of suggestive ele- 
ments, and by the simplicity of design and arrange- 
ment, give an interesting stage picture that is so 
honestly wn-natural that it will stand on its own 
merits. To do this successfully requires an exacting 
selection of the character-giving elements of the 
picture and a rigorous elimination of all unnecessary 
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details, and yet at the same time the avoidance of 
emptiness and a poverty of expression. 

In the chapter on scene painting I have advocated 
for the unskilled amateur the use of a poster-like 
method of drawing. The same vigorous simplicity 
of outline that is employed in the drawing of posters 
can also be applied in the suggestion of tree-forms, 
walls, and the cut-out wing pieces that are needed 
up stage or to conceal the side entrances of the setting. 
It is by the use of these more carefully selected forms, 
built and painted with rugged outlines, and softened 
by a veiling of netting on which has been applied the 
silhouetted shapes of branches and leaves, that the 
most interesting exterior effects can be most easily 
obtained. 

But so much depends upon the particular problem 
that the scenewright must solve that it is difficult 
for me to give definite directions for the successful 
handling of a setting of this sort. At the outset the 
scenewright must decide upon a method of expression. 
There are three general treatments that he may con- 
sider, and he may then use the one that will best 
satisfy his requirements. The first is the painted 
backdrop, with side pieces or wings and other sil- 
houetted forms. The second, the use of a cyclorama 
(a simple method of building one is described later) 
with plastic or cut-out silhouette forms set against 
it, and with the sides flanked by wings or terminated 
by curtains. The third method is a combination 
of these two in which use is made of a curving painted 
backdrop (really a painted cyclorama) that is made 
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up of a number of flats that have been lashed to- 
gether to form a segmental screen. Still another 
method, used in conjunction with the cyclorama, 
makes use of draperies and curtains arranged so as 
to suggest tree trunks and foliage, a method that 
must be exceedingly well done to be convincing and 
effective. } 
Which of these methods the scenewright should 
employ will depend upon the requirements of his 
play as well as the local conditions of his stage. But 
having decided upon one of these, he can proceed with 
the making of his sketch-models in very much the 
same way as he did when at work on the design of an 
interior set, except that now he will have only oc- 
casional need for his drafting instruments, and will 
have to rely upon his ability to draw free-hand. And 
yet it is absolutely imperative that he work to scale, 
first in plan, locating the backdrop, or “cye,” and 
the various objects that enter into his design. After 
that he must “erect” them in elevation (as he did 
the walls of his room sets) and help them out with a 
suggestion of color. But this time, instead of dealing 
with a long strip of paper on which the various wall 
planes of the room have been drawn, the scenewright 
will have to make and handle separate fragments— 
the backdrop, or a painted “eye,” perhaps a wall, 
a few standing evergreens, the angle of a house, and 
so forth. These he will have to fasten to a flooring 
of cardboard (the size of the floor of the model-box) in 
accordance with the floor plan of his setting, or, if he 
finds that it looks better, with a slight rearrangement 
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of the elements of his setting in order to improve his 
composition. Having set into position (with paste 
or glue-tape) these various fragments that go to make 
up his completed setting, he can place this rough model 
in the model-box, light it from above, and judge the 


Figure 15 


effect of his preliminary study. If he is satisfied with 
the result, he is ready to go ahead with his finished 
and carefully drawn model. 

I shall refer the reader again to the photograph (Fig- 
ure 14A) of the walled garden set; and I shall ask him 
to look at it in connection with a plan of the setting 
and a drawing of the model (see Figure 15) showing 
how the elements of the stage picture were realized. 
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The requirements of the play called for standing 
room behind the wall, and since the portion of the 
backdrop behind the wall was not visible to the audi- 
ence it was left unpainted. This set held throughout 
the three acts of the play, and for that reason could 
be firmly built in and receive an additional adornment 
of natural leaf branches (the season of the year per- 
mitting), vines, and flowers. In order to keep these 
from wilting they were put into ordinary tin cans, 
fastened by wire to the back of the wall, or in angles 
of the setting, and filled with water. Above the wall, 
an apron of leaf silhouettes cut out of paper and 
painted, concealed the string of border lights that 
illuminated the backdrop. On the right of the setting 
and near the angle of the house a cut-out tree (of 
paper) in silhouette was hung from this same light strip, 
and helped to give an appearance of foliage depth 
to the whole setting. The entire set was built in an 
evening, and painted by one man in less than a day, 
and cost only a few dollars. However, it must be 
remembered that the scene frames were only seven 
and a half feet high, and were for that reason more 
easily handled, set up, and painted. 

Before closing our discussion of the outdoor set, 
let us consider a definite problem, and without enter- 
ing too deeply into its requirements in relation to 
the play itself, see how these methods, at least the two 
more general methods, can be employed. I must 
assume that we are working for a more or less ideal 
stage, one that has ample head-room and floor space. 
The scene is from “The Dark Hours,” by Don Mar- 
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quis, Act One, Scene Two. The playwright’s descrip- 
tion reads: 


In the Garden of Gethsemane. 

A stone wall stretches in a rough diagonal across the 
stage, from near the right back to near the left front. There 
is a break in this wall well down front. Stones and boulders 
lie in and near this gap. Near the gap there is also a stone 
bench. A cypress tree and a couple of olive trees and a 
cedar rise above the wall. Some of these trees are on one 
side of it and some on the other. There is the suggestion 
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that the part of the garden that we see sits upon an emi- 
nence, and that the country generally falls away from it. 
A path comes up hill to it from the right back. Overhead, 
a moon with clouds continually passing in front of its face. 
When the scene opens the moon is all but obscured by clouds, 
and persons entering can be seen only as a group, not dis- 
tinguished as individuals. 


In Figure 16A, I have drawn a plan of the stage 
setting, showing, a, the backdrop; 6b, side pieces; 
c, the stone wall and gap; d, cut-out trees; e, tree 
silhouette on netting. 

In Figure 16B, I have indicated the plan of the 
setting with the use of a cyclorama, a; 6b, cut-out 
trees; c, stone wall; d, olive tree silhouette on netting; 
e, a ground strip suggesting a hill crest. 
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Figure 17 
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How these two methods would appear in a per- 
spective sketch of the models is shown in Figure 17 
(A and B). 


I have not indicated the treatment of the sky other 
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than on the backdrop and cyclorama, inasmuch as 
that would be determined by local conditions, the 
depth of the stage and the available space overhead. 
If you can afford to do it and you have plenty of 
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room, the best thing to do is to carry your backdrop 
or cyclorama as far up as it will go and screen any re- 
maining gap from the eyes of the front-rowers with a 
sky border, or an apron of leaves, or with a curtain 
strip. 

In Figure 18A, I have shown a sketch of this same 
setting with the foreground trees suggested by curtains 
and draperies. ‘The material must be twisted in order 
to suggest the main tree trunks, while the occasional 
more slender branches are indicated by garlands of 
twisted cloth. The foliage is made with a curtain or 
several layers of curtains with the edges cut in irregular 
curves and scallops. 

In Figure 18B, I have pictured a very simple and 
more conventionalized treatment of this same setting 
consisting of dark and boldly outlined tree silhouettes 
and a dark wall set against a downpouring of light. 

A photograph of a model based on these sketches 
is given as Figure 14B. 

In the chapter on scene painting I shall speak about 
the making of the actual cut-out silhouettes for the 
free-standing trees and also as applied to netting. 

Since one of the chief difficulties of the outdoor set is 
the handling of the sides of the stage, a good solution of 
this problem, especially when a cyclorama is not prac- 
tical, is the use of side curtains of some dark material, 
black or gray, and hung in folds. When such curtains 
are used the painted backdrop should establish the 
keynote or atmosphere of the setting, and the abrupt 
transition from the painted drop to the curtains can 
be lessened by the use of cut-out tree forms placed so 
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as to hide the corner joint. (See Figure 19A.) AI- - 
though this is a highly conventionalized treatment it is 
a very useful expedient in cases where a quick change 
from an interior to an exterior scene is necessary. 
When this method is used, and the action of the play 
will so permit, the stage should be made as shallow as 
possible, so as to bring the backdrop forward, and thus 


Ficure 19A 
lessen the amount of side curtains exposed to the sight 
of the spectators who must view the stage from seats 
at the sides of the auditorium. This method is partic- 
ularly effective in scenes where the actors appear 
silhouetted against a brightly lighted backdrop. 

Going one step further in the consideration of the 
various solutions of the outdoor scene until we arrive at 
a strictly stylized method, there is the use, where the 
ceiling height permits, of an arched screen set against 
dark curtains and which by its shape suggests the 
vaulted sky. As a purely decorative treatment for a 
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poetic play this method can be used effectively and 
without much difficulty. But if the arched screen is 
painted it must be executed with considerable skill 
and be done in a frankly decorative manner. Figure 
19B illustrates a setting of this kind. 


Fieurn 19B 
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CHAPTER SIX 
FURNITURE FOR MODELS 


seqgHe making of furniture for models is not as 
difficult as it would seem. It calls for rather 
painstaking workmanship and a little pa- 
k’imateks tience, especially if we are working on a small 
scale. It is well to remember the limitations of our 
medium and not expect to do more than approximate 
the shapes of the various pieces of furniture we are 
striving to represent. And unless our fingers are partic- 
ularly nimble we must content ourselves with a rough 
suggestion of the thing we are after. To go in for the 
making of period furniture would require more time 
than it is worth. Our effort in the main should be 
merely to get as near as we can to the kind of furniture 
that our settings call for. A little practice will show 
us to what extent our ability will allow us to elaborate 
the miniature furnishings that we make. As a whole 
the task is not difficult, and the beginner, after he has 
experimented a little, will be surprised at his ability to 
approximate the various types of furniture that he will 
need from time to time, even to the occasional unusual 
piece that may require a little more thought and time in 
its execution. 

Inasmuch as written directions are as a rule difficult 
to follow I have thought it best to illustrate the making 
of a few of the more ordinary pieces of furniture by 
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means of diagrams and sketches. In most cases these 
can be made from a single piece of paper, and require, 
after they have been cut, merely to be folded properly 
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Figure 20A 


and pasted in order to make them stand up. Occa- 
sionally an extra piece of paper must be added for re- 
enforcement or in order to complete the piece. But 
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whenever possible it should be cut from a single sheet, 
counting upon the folding of the parts to give it its 
required shape. A stout, medium weight paper will 
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Figure 20B 


be found best for this sort of work. Paper manu- 
facturers make what is called “cover papers”; they 
come in various degrees of thickness and in numerous 
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useful colors. In fact, an assortment of these cover 
papers is worth having on hand since they are useful 
for the making of the settings as well as the furniture. 

The preceding diagrams will suggest the method of 
drawing the furniture and how the various pieces look 
after they have been cut out and folded. And in mak- 
ing your designs or drawings remember this important 
fact: that it is absolutely essential that the furniture 
be drawn at the same scale as the model. In other words, 
if your model has been made at the scale of 14 inch to 
the foot then your furniture will have to be made at the 
same scale. All of us have throughout the various 
rooms of our homes the different types of furniture 
that we may need in our models. They are there to 
pose for us and will submit patiently to being measured. 
With a little practice the beginner will soon become 
familiar with the dimensions of the more common 
pieces and will be able to make them from memory. 

It is best to paint the furniture before it is cut out 
and folded into its finished shape; unless the paint is 
allowed to dry the paper will warp and it will be diff- 
cult to straighten out later. Upholstered furniture 
can be painted to represent a covering of cretonne or in 
accordance with the color scheme already determined 
upon for the set. Occasionally pieces of cloth can be 
fastened to the paper to represent a couch cover, 
cushions, or tablecloths. But care should be exercised 
in their selection so that the pattern of the fabric is 
more or less in scale with the furniture. Window 
curtains can be made of a fine textured cloth or of tissue 
paper, and white mending tape can be used to suggest 
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window shades. But methods for handling details of 
this sort (always an interesting part of the work) will 
suggest themselves to the scenewright as he becomes 
more familiar with the possibilities of this feature of 
his job. 

All of the pieces of furniture shown in Figures 20A 
and 20B can be cut out with scissors or a sharp pen- 
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knife on glass. Many of the more ordinary chairs can 
be more quickly cut out by folding them in such a way 
as to allow them to be cut entirely with scissors, the 
back in one operation and the two sets of legs in another. 
Figure 21 illustrates this method. In unfolding the 
paper the table top or chair seat will be found to have 
a crease in the middle; if this is too marked and prevents 
the piece from standing evenly an additional piece of 
paper serving as a chair or table top can be added. , 


A NOTE ON LIGHTING 


The lighting of these small stage models can at best 
be merely suggestive. We cannot hope to do anything 
more than indicate in a vague manner the general 
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However, a very satisfactory 
effect of lighting can be obtained without much trouble. 


The method that I have employed consists simply in 


illumination of the set. 
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“sky-lights”’ are left uncovered while others are covered 
with tissue paper of the required color. An electric 
light with an opaque or metal shade is put on top of 
the model-box and thus the light is thrown down into 
the set. If the light in places appears too strong a 
second layer of paper can be applied to the opening. 
By the use of direct light and the selection of papers of 
various colors, effects of lighting can be obtained that 
are not only interesting in themselves but provide a 
suggestion for the lighting of the finished, actual setting. 

Figure 22 illustrates this method of overhead light- 
ing. A little practice will enable one to cut the light- 
ing-frame in such a way as to indicate the more ordinary 
requirements. If a strong side light is called for the 
side of the model-box can be cut with an opening and 
an additional light can be placed in such a way as to be 
thrown into the stage set. But in viewing the effect of 
the model this side light should be screened from the 
front or incloSed in a separate box. The best results 
are obtained only when the source of light is concealed. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
AN ACTUAL PROBLEM 


ayy order to review the various steps in the 

making of a model from the consideration of 
($3) the playwright’s script to the finished model, 
Lee and at the same time to lead up to the discus- 
sion of the making of the finished sets, I have thought 
it best to illustrate the process by reference to an actual 
problem in scene designing for a one-act war play. 
This setting (see Figure 26A) will serve particularly 
well as an illustration of the principles that we have 
been discussing; it called for an interior that was un- 
usual and one which offered many difficulties in the way 
of the execution of the actual set, but which, in the 
end, was done with comparative ease and at a very low 
cost for materials. The playwright’s description of the 
setting reads as follows: 


The scene is laid in a shattered farmhouse in an outpost 
position in the St. Mihiel Sector. The room is badly battered 
and shows every evidence of having been the scene of an 
active encounter. In the rear wall, a doorway looks out 
onto a barricade beyond which, in the distance, can be 
seen a shell-torn church tower. In the rear wall and to the 
left of the door is a small window whose casement has been 
shattered; a few boards have been nailed across the lower 
part of the opening to serve as a screen; the boards pierced 
by bullet holes. On the left wall is a massive stone fireplace. 


Figure 23 is an unstudied sketch plan of the setting 
in which are indicated merely the elements called for 
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by the playwright. But the reading of the play and a 
consideration of conditions that would have to enter 
into the presentation of the play placed upon the design 
certain positive requirements. In the first place, when 
this play was given, it was preceded by another play, 
the setting of which had to be removed and the setting 
of the war play erected with the least possible delay. 
For this reason it was 
necessary to keep in 
mind a treatment that 
would reduce the ele- 
ments of the set to as 
few pieces as possible in 
order to facilitate the 
handling of them. Had 
this play been a first- 
act set greater elabora- ay Wavns 9s 
tion in form and con- 
struction might have been considered, but under the 
conditions imposed it was necessary to keep the bound- 
aries of the room free from bays and such angles as 
would ordinarily lend themselves to a picturesque inter- 
pretation of the sort of room that the script called for. 
It was imperative also to keep in mind that consider- 
able interest and suspense in the action of the play 
takes place off-stage and is reflected in the action of two 
soldiers who stand in the open doorway, back of the 
barricade. In other words the doorway and the sug- 
gestion of distance became a focal point in the design. 
It was necessary therefore to place this door pretty 
well in the center of the rear wall in order to be in clear 
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view of the audience. Here, then, was a starting point 
for our layout. And a reference to the script shows 
us that a window is called for to the right of the door. 
But how near the door should it be placed? The action 
of the play shows that this window is used by one of’ 
the soldiers to look and shoot through, after which he 
would duck for safety in the right corner of the room. 
This meant that this window would have to be placed 
far enough from the corner of the room to allow a man 
to stand safely in the angle made by the intersection 
of the rear and right walls. The main action of the 
play (a dispute between two soldiers) takes place in the 
room and in the fore part of the stage. The fireplace 
does not actually enter into the requirements of the 
play except that its massiveness forms a sort of bulwark 
of which one of the soldiers makes use in an unconscious 
effort to seek protection. It is obviously out of the line 
of fire and is the only safe quarter of the room. Any- 
thing that would accentuate this idea of protection and 
at the same time, and by contrast, suggest the insecurity 
and positive danger of the other parts of the room would 
be a great gain in the matter of creating the danger- 
threat of the play, to indicate to the audience by visual 
signs the constant menace of death that formed the 
background of the play’s action. Throughout the 
entire play there is an off-stage accompaniment of shell 
fire, varying in intensity to fit the mood of the play 
at any particular moment; machine-gun fire and, at 
the start of the play, a few near rifle shots followed by 
a splattering of stone fragments and the swinging of a 
lantern that apparently was struck. All this pointed 
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to the reality of the danger, while the position of the 
barricade beyond the doorway, bullet holes in the 
window guard, and the condition of the right wall of 
the room indicated the direction from which the firing 
was coming and the results of the firing. Accordingly, 
the playwright’s casual mention of a fireplace on the left 
wall assumes the importance of a symbol of protection. 
Considered in this light 
it is clear that its shel- 
tering presence should 
be accentuated by its 
position and its mas- 
siveness. With this 
point in view, and in 
order that it should be 
seen from the seats on Penna oA 

the side of the audi- 

torium, I decided to swing the left wall of the room 
at a considerable angle. The right wall, according to 
the script, was entirely plain except for its battered 
surface, but I thought it best to slope it inward to- 
wards the rear wall in order to bring the corner of the 
room more prominently into view. 

This concluded the process of reasoning out the play- 
wright’s requirements and I needed now merely to lay 
out a revised plan in accordance with the conclusions 
that I had reached, and in doing so arrive at a tentative 
measurement of the room, the door, window, and fire- 
place. 

Figure 24 shows this plan, and it would be well to 
compare it with the first notation in Figure 23. I drew 
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this plan to scale, roughly, and indicated the door three 
feet wide, the window opening two feet, and the open- 
ing of the fireplace three feet. Since the play was to 
be given on a small stage (20 feet wide) and because 
there were but three actors in the play and because 
much of the action took place in the doorway I decided 
to keep the room shallow and place the rear wall eight 
feet from the curtain line. I was now ready for a 
quickly made sketch-model so that I could get an idea 
of the wall surfaces and see how the room would shape 
up with the visual requirements. 

I decided upon an eight-foot ceiling height and drew 
up the fronts or elevations of the three walls. I cut out 
the door and window openings inasmuch as the view 
through them, that is, the area of the backdrop or 
cyclorama was an important consideration. Having 
done this and with the drawing cut out I folded the 
three walls in accordance with the plan shown in 
Figure 24, 

In Figure 25, A shows the elevations of the three 
walls and B shows them folded into position. I next 
added a suggestion of the barricade and beyond it a 
piece of curving paper represented the cyclorama. Here, 
then, was my sketch-model and by placing it in the 
model-box I was able to judge of the general effect. 
I decided that the shape of the model and the gen- 
eral arrangement of its various elements and the acting- 
space seemed sufficiently satisfactory to allow me to 
go ahead with the finished model. The play was now 
in rehearsal and by using my plan I was able to desig- 
nate for the actors the features of the room by placing 
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chairs and tables here and there to indicate the position 
of walls, the door, window, and fireplace. But such 
an arrangement of imaginary elements does not give 
the actors much of an idea of the background for their 
acting. For that reason it is always helpful if the 


Fiaure 25 
scenewright is able to finish his model as soon as pos- 
sible (even if he has to make changes later) in order 
that he may show it to the actors and let them visualize 
the scene of the play. This is to my mind an important 
factor in the directing of a play and one that is rarely 
employed. Left to his own imagination it is only 
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natural that each actor would conceive his own idea 
of the setting, and that no two of these imagined set- 
tings would be alike. It stands to reason that a clear, 
uniform conception of the scene would be a great ad- 
vantage. The model being drawn to scale allows fora 
fairly accurate designation of the features of the setting, 
the plan and size of the room as well as the acting-space. 
But above all, as I said before, it helps to visualize for 
the actors as well as the director the picture of the play. 

With this in view I made a careful model of the set, 
and I made it with a thoughtful study of detail and 
painted it with an eye to the future, that is, in anticipa- 
tion of the ultimate enlargement of the model into the 
actual set. Although the model was intended to help 
the director and the actors it was primarily intended ta 
help me to visualize my own job, to get so familiar with 
the problem at a small scale that when it was made full 
size I would know just how to handle it, build it, and 
paint it. 

I had established the height of the barrier at about 
four feet, and because of the wide extent of view through 
the door and window and a possible shell hole in the 
wall I decided upon the use of a cyclorama with a 
‘plastic church tower and a tree or two between it and 
the barrier. The reason for making the distant tower 
actual instead of painted was because in the early part 
of the play gun flashes are introduced and it was impor- 
tant that this tower should catch the light and show 
the direction of the firing. 

Having finished the model I took it to rehearsal and 
let the actors examine it carefully while explaining to 
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Ficure 26A 

A photograph of a setting of a war play designed, built, and painted by 
the author in accordance with the method outlined in this book. The 
entire setting, fireplace, doorway, wall cabinet, rafters beyond the door 


opening, and the barricade were made of paper upon frames constructed of 
furring strips. 


Ficure 26B 


A photograph of the model from which the above setting was made. 
Compare the two, and note the accuracy of the enlargement from a model 
a few inches wide to a twenty-foot stage. 
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them the essential details, such as the door, window, 
and fireplace. At this point the rehearsals had pro- 
gressed far enough for me to realize that a three-foot 
door was not wide enough, and inasmuch as a part of 
the interest of the play was at times offstage and taking 
place beyond the window and door it would be better 
to open the view for the audience as much as possible. 
This required a little more study with the result that 
the door was increased to four feet and the door head 
changed into an arched opening. A practical try-out 
of these changes at the next rehearsal showed that no 
further changes were necessary and that the model was 
ready for the process of enlargement. 

Making this sort of dream come true, even with a 
model as a guide and inspiration requires a certain 
amount of faith and hope. So far the work has not 
been very exacting; we have dreamed in terms of feet 
and inches but we have been intrigued by the inevitable 
charm of seeifg our sketches take actual shape, turn 
from a strip of flat paper painted with color into the 
miniature of a room made of stone and brick and tile, 
with a massive stone fireplace, and a window and a 
door looking out into an expanse of blue sky with a 
broken church tower and a shattered tree stark against 
its brilliance. To transcribe this into a series of wood 
frames, so many feet high and so many feet wide, with 
a cross-brace here for a window sill and another there 
for a door-head, and establish all this in feet and inches 
so that a carpenter who may not share your dream 
or your vision of its realization can take your plans 
and build your frames in such a way that later when 
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they are covered and painted they will join together 
into the full-grown model, the actual set. . . . all this 
requires care, patience, and practice. But for fear that 
this statement should frighten you let me assure you 
that it is not nearly as bad as it sounds. As a matter 
of fact it is really not difficult, but it does require careful 
thought in planning the size of the frames and where 
these frame sections had best be joined. 

As a rule the sections are determined by door open- 
ings and the angles of the walls. Working on the model 
the scenewright will be able to determine well in ad- 
vance just where the various sections should connect. 
There are no positive rules that can be set down in this 
matter; only one thing should be kept in mind: never 
make your frames too large. Remember that on a 
small stage a frame more than ten feet in width is 
almost impossible to handle, that is, if it has to be re- 
moved from the stage. In the matter of a backdrop 
or a large frame that is merely shifted to the right or 
left this warning need not be sounded. 

Let us now return to our problem and see how the 
transformation from the miniature to full size was ac- 
complished. Looking back at our plan (Figure 24) it 
is quite obvious that the two side walls can be made in 
single pieces; the right wall is plain, and although the 
left contains the fireplace it will be better and more 
easily handled in one piece, especially as the fireplace 
occupies the greater part of the wall. Measuring from 
our plan we find that the right, or plain wall, is eight 
feet wide, and the fireplace wall nine feet. The third, 
or rear wall, measures fifteen feet; it is, of course, too 
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large for a single section and for that reason in planning 
the frames I decided to divide it into three sections: 
the doorway and a frame on each side, the one on the 
right containing the window and the left section having 
a shell hole. That makes five pieces in all. In addition 
to this the barricade will require a separate piece. Upon 
thinking it over and in order to let this barricade cover 
as much of the cyclorama as possible I decided to make 
it in two parts so that it could be set up like a two- 
panel screen. (See plan, Figure 24.) So in all, not 
counting the cyclorama and ceiling which must be con- 
sidered as a permanent part of the theater equipment, 
the main setting for this play consisted of six pieces. 

Having decided upon the construction of the setting, 
the next step was to make what architects call a set 
of working drawings. These consist of a floor plan, 
indicating the established sections, and the elevations 
of the wall frames. These must be drawn accurately 
to scale and figured, that is, marked with their measure- 
ments. 

In making these drawings I have found it most 
convenient to draw them at the scale of 14 inch to the 
foot. There is no reason, if the beginner prefers it, 
that these working drawings should not be made at 
a larger scale. But after all, the data indicated on them 
is not very elaborate and I have found that in using a 
small scale I am able to show all the details on a single 
sheet of paper and thus do away with the bother of 
handling a large drawing or a number of drawings when 
the actual work of construction is in progress. We 
are not representing massive walls (as does the architect 
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in his drawings) but merely thin frames made of strips 
of wood less than an inch thick, and two closely drawn 
lines will suffice to indicate these. 

Figure 27 shows this plan as it was redrawn from the 
plan in Figure 24. The six sections into which the 
setting has been divided have been indicated by the 
letters A, B, C, D, E, and F. The door and window 


jambs have been shown 
PLAN OF JETTING : 
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as well as the depth of 
the fireplace opening. 
There is really no need 
to indicate the meas- 
urements of the room 
on this plan. The cen- 
ter line of the stage will 
be sufficient as a ref- 
Tiacua $7 erence and once the set 
has been actually set 
up it is best to mark with white paint on the stage it- 
self the location of the two corners of the room. The 
frame measurements had best be put on the frame 
elevations. 

In Figure 28 are seen the scale working drawings for 
the six frames necessary for our setting. Note that in 
addition to the vertical and horizontal pieces that form 
the frame additional pieces of wood have been shown 
to locate the window, door, and fireplace openings. 
These are structurally necessary. If the frame is a 
large one (as in the right side wall) it may need addi- 
tional bracings. These may be used in the corners. 
But the stiffening of the frames can be done after the 
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frames are finished or even covered; it is perhaps just as 
well to omit showing on the drawings anything that 
has not directly to do with the essential shape and 
purpose of the frames. Otherwise the drawings may 
become confusing. 

In order to assist the stage carpenter to a complete 
understanding of the use of each frame and its relation 


practi 28 


to the finished set, it is well to indicate the decoration 
of these walls by the use of light lines. It is still better 
to have the model constantly on hand for easy and 
convincing reference. Even with the scenewright on 
the job acting (as he so many times has to) as the fore- 
man of the construction gang,there is always among the 
more or less willing workers an unbeliever, some one 
who has to be shown. The model is the answer to all 
arguments. However, the clearer the working draw- 
ings are the better they are; and for that reason it is 
often a distinct advantage to supplement the bleak 
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accuracy of the working drawings by a sketch in per- 
spective. This, of course, is a point for the scenewright 
himself to decide; if he is bossing the job and is sure of 
his workmen he will need nothing more than his model 
and the unadorned working drawings. 

It is well to remember that whenever possible the 
working drawings for a setting and such accompanying 
sketches should be placed on a single sheet of paper, or 
on a single sheet of tracing paper in case blue-prints 
are to be made. The practice of making drawings on 
tracing paper is to be recommended highly since it per- 
mits the making of blue-prints for the use of the stage 
carpenter and insures the preservation of the original 
drawing for future reference. When this is inconvenient 
the drawing should be made on a sheet of stout paper 
in order to withstand the vigorous handling that it is 
certain to receive. 

In connection with the working drawings it is wise 
to submit a lighting plan, showing the system of control, 
switches, dimmers, floods, foots, ete. Although this is 
a separate problem and one that really concerns the 
electrician, it is nevertheless a vital part of the scene- 
wright’s job, especially if he wishes his set lighted in 
accordance with a definite effect in mind. Stage light- 
ing, that is, the lighting of the average setting, is always 
a matter of experimentation and for that reason a 
lighting plan is of use only as a rather vague starting 
point for these experiments. In a well equipped theater 
the system of lighting will be elastic enough to handle 
most lighting problems that may come up. It is only 
in the second rate playhouses which unfortunately so 
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many of our amateur organizations must put up with, 
where the lighting arrangements are primitive and 
thoroughly inadequate, that the scenewright must work 
with the electrician in order to be sure of satisfactory 
results. In such instances a set of lighting plans is 
imperative. 

Having completed our stage model, and having made 
our set of working drawings based upon this model, let 
us now turn to the actual construction of the setting: 
the last step towards making our dream come true, or 
rather, seem true. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
CONSTRUCTION OF SCENERY 


HE construction of scenery and even the 

painting of it for the small theater or amateur 
stage is by no means difficult. Wherever 
44 the frames are merely intended to give the 
visual impression of solidity the construction is simple ° 
and speedily accomplished. It is only in the rather 
exceptional cases where the scenery frames must serve 
a practical and structural purpose, such as a balcony 
or a platform, or where a wall must be strong enough 
to resist pressure or resound to the force of blows, that 
the light construction herein suggested would be use- 
less. However, the average problem that confronts the 
scenewright is to make his flimsy ‘“‘flats’’ look solid; 
and having achieved this appearance of solidity he 
must see to it that the movement of the actors or any 
undue vibration does not destroy that illusion. This 
is in fact the answer to the question: how strong should 
the frames be? Strong enough to preserve the illusion 
of solidity. 

In the set that we have under consideration, the 
massive stone fireplace on the left wall, like the rest of 
the setting, was formed entirely of building paper. The 
whole wall, including the fireplace, could be moved 
easily by one man, and weighed not more than forty 
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pounds. It is an admirable example of featherweight 
massiveness and solidity. 

To insure easy handling the consideration of weight 
is most important. For that reason the lighter the 
frames are the better, provided that their lightness is 
not carried to the point of structural weakness. Re- 
member that even a more or less flimsy frame when 
securely lashed to its neighbor and held by the form 
and weight of the whole set becomes firm. For that 
reason, from the view of economy as well as ease in 
handling, the frame made of lighter material is better 
' than when constructed of the heavier and more cum- 
bersome wood. 

It has been my experience that for the average set 
excellent frames can be made from what is known as 
“three-inch furring strips.”” These strips can be had 
in lengths running from eight to sixteen feet. They 
are 7/s inches thick, rather roughly planed and are, as a 
rule, not exactly true or straight; but in the general run 
that one gets from the lumber yard they are sufficiently 
straight for our purpose, and the few warped strips that 
turn up in the lot can be used where shorter lengths are 
needed, or for bracing. 

The frames are most easily put together by what is 
known as a butt-joint (not with mitered corners). But 
care must be taken in the sawing of these frame strips; 
they should be squared and cut accurately. This precau- 
tion will insure a better job on the corners and result in a 
square frame instead of something slightly “squeegee.” 

Having already determined the height of the frames 
it is well to cut all the upright or vertical pieces to this 
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measurement. This insures uniform ceiling height. A 
slight variation in the sawing of the horizontal strips, 
that is, making them a fraction of an inch longer or 
shorter than the measurements call for, would pass 
unnoticed, whereas an unevenness at the ceiling line 
would not only show but would require masking of 
some sort in order to prevent 
light from showing through. 
For these reasons it is best 
to determine the number of 
vertical strips that will be 
needed and cut them accu- 
rately at the outset. But 
note this: the vertical strips, 
other than the outside fram- 
ing strips, must be cut to the 
ceiling height less the width 
of the top and bottom rail. 
Figure 29 shows an ordi- 
nary frame with two vertical 
strips intended for a window opening. Note how the 
corners of the frame are butt-jointed. 

The method of fastening these strips is made exceed- 
ingly easy by the use of what are known as “corrugated 
fasteners,” a strong crimped piece of metal with a cut- 
ting edge atone end. They can be bought at any hard- 
ware store in boxes of a hundred and are made in two 
or three sizes. The larger ones are best for our purpose. 
In nailing the strips with these fasteners it is well to 
use three fasteners for each corner: two on the face 
of the frame and one on the back. 
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Wide frames should have intermediate vertical 
strips spaced not greater than three feet apart. In the 
use of building paper for the covering of the frames, 
the paper being 36 inches wide, these strips afford a 
nailing and thus obviate the necessity of gluing together 
the edges of the paper. Besides, these vertical strips 
act as braces to stiffen the frame. If, however, addi- 
tional bracing should be needed, this can be done with 
diagonal corner strips, or with the use of corner irons. 
But it has been my experience that if the frames have 
been constructed with reasonable care the need of ex- 
tra bracing is exceptional, especially after the frames 
are covered, this covering serving in itself as a stiffen- 
ing or brace. And in this particular it should be noted 
that all frames should be tested for their squareness 
before the paper or cloth covering is nailed on. Once 
the frames are covered they are hard to correct. If 
they are wrong and out of plumb (or lopsided) they will 
not only cause trouble in lashing them to their adjoin- 
ing frames, but the lashing will cause a warping and 
will result in a wrinkled or wavy surface, a thing utterly 
fatal to our much desired illusion of solidity. 

Door frames, where the doors must be workable, 
should be built solidly and should provide a lashing 
to connect them with the adjoining frames, but they 
should not depend alone on these side frames for their 
support. They should have an additional firm over- 
head or floor bracing, so firm in fact that the opening 
and closing of the door does not cause the setting to 
vibrate. Here solidity of construction is imperative. 
The corners of the boxlike frame of the door should be 
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fastened securely with corner irons, and the door and 
frame must stand level; otherwise the door will fail to 
swing properly. 

In order to abolish the tiresome habit of the employ- 
ment of a more or less permanent set so prevalent in 
amateur organizations where the cost of production is 
a barrier to a sincere desire for the fullness of artistic 
expression, the use of building paper for the covering 
of frames is an admirable money saver and makes pos- 
sible the constructing of a new set for each play. This 
paper comes in rolls of 500 square feet and can be had in 
several qualities, colors, and thicknesses. And it aver- 
ages about $1.50 a roll. I have found that the most 
useful is a paper of an agreeable shade of gray. If 
necessary it will answer unpainted for certain interiors, 
and as a background for arora it is thoroughly satis- 
factory. . 

The paper should be stretched over the edges of the 
frame, lapped, and then tacked on the back. Rounding 
over the edges of the frame in this way causes the paper 
to form a sort of cushion which, when the frames are 
lashed together, results in a snug, light-tight fit. 

The use of paper has one drawback: the fire risk. 
This, however, can be overcome, if necessary, by the 
use of a fireproofing liquid applied by a spray or brush. 

Having covered the frames (omitting the door and 
window openings) the next step will be to give the effect 
of solidity to the window and door jambs. Where 
these openings are not practical, that is, without swing- 
ing doors and workable windows, the thickness of the 
walls can be suggested in the same way as was done on 
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the model. For this, building paper is again service- 
able. It need only be folded several times to the desired 
width or proposed thickness of the wall and nailed to 
the edge of the door or window frames and then stif- 
fened from the back where it will not be seen. This 
treatment is only necessary where the door or window 
is on a side wall and where there are no window curtains 
or portiéres to conceal the wall thickness. An opening 
in the rear wall, provided this wall is not at an angle, 
needs only, as a rule, to show a head or lintel; the sides 
would pass unnoticed. But, on the whole, it is better 
stage-craft to suggest the door and window jambs, and 
where there is the least danger of an actor coming into 
contact with these flanges it is wiser to strengthen them 
by means of light frames made of lattice strips. In the 
case of a practical or workable door or window a solid 
wood frame is necessary. 

This building paper can also be folded a number of 
times to a width of five or six inches and then used to 
represent door or window frames or even a chair-rail. 

The application of these methods is well illustrated 
in the photograph of the setting for the war play 
which we have been considering (Figure 26A). In this 
scene it was necessary to stress the suggestion of a 
stone interior. The arched doorway, the huge fireplace, 
and even the cabinet on the right wall were made of 
building paper. The many uses of this paper method 
will become evident after a little experimenting. Re- 
ferring again to this photograph it is interesting to note 
that the beams of a shattered roof that are seen through 
the arch and window, as well as the bullet-pierced 
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boards across the window were made of paper. The 
stone barricade was made of newspapers bunched 
into varying shapes and sizes and nailed to a piece of 
wall-board and then painted. 

Plastic forms of this sort are not difficult to suggest 
and there is no doubt but that they give an illusion of 
solidity. The upper and sloping portion, or hood, of 
the fireplace was made of one piece of paper, while the 
two brackets supporting this hood were each made of 
a single piece and then fastened to the main wall of the 
fireplace by means of brass paper fasteners and rein- 
forced with sealing wax. 

Window muntins (the glass divisions) are best sug- 
gested by the use of paper strips or tape. Leaded glass 
windows can be indicated by the use of a narrow black 
tape, and an occasional insertion of oiled tracing paper 
painted with a design of some sort helps the illusion. 
The effect of iron grilles can be created with paper 
strips pasted to a netting and then stretched across the 
window opening. By folding a large sheet of heavy 
paper and cutting it after the manner practiced in our 
kindergarten days, a great variety of amazing effects 
in the way of window lattices and leaded glass can be 
obtained. 

With the use of four large tubes of paper against a 
blue cyclorama I once suggested the massive solemnity 
of an Egyptian temple interior. (To be sure, the actors 
were warned not to lean against them!) Porch posts, 
overhead beams and rafters can be made by merely 
folding the paper to the desired width. It is of course 
evident that with such frail suggestiveness provision 
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must be made to prevent the actors from coming into 
disillusioning contact with these paper structures. 

Before the various frames are ready to be set up and 
connected with each other it will be necessary to provide 
them with lashing nails and a lash cord. These nails 
(one-inch roofing nails) are driven into the inside edge 
of the frame about eighteen inches apart along the entire 
upright length of the frames. 
A cord long enough to lash 
alternately from one nail on 
one frame to the next nail 
on the adjoining frame is 
fastened to the top of the 
frames. (See Figure 30.) 

In setting the scene the 
separate sections of the set 
should be tightly lashed in 
order to avoid as much as 
possible cracks and_ light 
leaks. In a scene calling for 
a darkened room with strong Aaiies 
light coming from a win- 
dow or the door of an offstage room it is of utmost 
importance that the joints of the setting should fit 
tightly; there should be no light leaks between frame 
sections or along the ceiling or floor line. Where such 
leaks will not yield to tightening (due to faulty frame 
construction) the leak should be screened with a strip 
of paper, stiffened by folding, and tacked to the frame. 


(See Figure 30.) 
This, as a whole, covers the method of scene construc- 
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tion. As in every other line of structural work, every 
scene-builder will develop methods of his own and have 
his preferences in the matter of materials and how they 
can best be used for his purposes. It is useless in a 
book of this sort to attempt a description of the making 
of the various properties that one is called upon to 
create in the general production of plays. I can merely 
hint at one way of meeting the scenewright’s problems 
and let him in the fullness of his delight in his craft 
invent his own methods. He will discover, as some one 
else did, that a yard of Christmas tree tinsel suspended 
over a bird-bath will appear to be a sparkling fountain; 
that paper cartons can be transformed into plastic 
houses to be set against the blue distance of the cy- 
clorama; that an awning over a window covers a multi- 
tude of backdrop, and so forth. There are tricks in 
every trade, and until the cinema outstripped it in 
fakery the stage was well in the lead of creating the 
appearance of things that are not at all what they seem. 
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SHALL now describe the making of the cy- 
clorama. And in case this word is still un- 
familiar to the reader I had best explain that 
a cyclorama, or “cyc’’ as it is nicknamed, is 
a curving or segmental sky-drop that surrounds the 
greater part of the stage, and is used chiefly for exterior 
settings. It is usually of canvas painted blue and sus- 
pended from a semi-elliptical track or pipe and when 
not in use is either gathered in folds or wound up on a 
huge roller or drum. It is one of the modern theater’s 
necessities and luxuries; and if it happens to be made 
of plaster and mounted on wheels it becomes a great 
luxury, so great in fact that few small theaters can 
afford to possess it. Certainly the average small 
theater organization cannot afford either in canvas or 
plaster to own such an expanse of expensive material 
and, accordingly, must content itself with a flat back- 
drop or attempt a substitution of some sort. 

Confronted with this problem, I have found it most 
easily and most effectively solved by the use (once 
more) of building paper. In its simplest form, provided 
the actual stage ceiling will furnish an opportunity for 
the attachment of a curving strip of wood from which 
to hang it, the cyclorama is nothing more than a huge 
sheet of paper and is made by gluing together three 
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or four twenty-five or thirty-foot strips of building 
paper, painting it, and tacking it up on to the curved 
overhead rail. Once in position it cannot, of course, 
be moved; and being of paper and consequently frail 
the edges should be protected from tearing by strips of 
wood attached to each end of the huge sheet and nailed 
to the floor and ceiling. It is needless to say that in 
shifting scenes the utmost care should be taken to 
prevent a corner of a frame from cutting into it. That, 
of course, is one drawback of the paper “‘cye”’. . . it 
must be treated with constant consideration. 

If the back-stage area is too small to permit the use 
of a semicircular or semi-elliptical “cye,” very much 
the same effect can be had by a combination of a flat- 
drop with curving ends. This is constructed in the 
same way as the one I have just described and for a 
shallow setting it will serve quite as well as the more 
curving type besides being easier to hang in place. (See 
B in Figure 31.) 

The difficulty of both of these methods is the matter 
of hanging them. If the actual stage ceiling is un- 
usually high it will be found difficult to devise a method 
of hanging the curved rail upon which the “cyc”’ is 
fastened. Under such circumstances a better way 
would be to make up the “cyc” by using a number of ~ 
frames or flats lashed together and forming a huge 
curved screen. The only disadvantage of this method 
is the existence of numerous vertical joints, but if the 
frames are carefully built, and firmly lashed, and the 
lighting of this large segmental screen is uniform, the 
light falling with equal force of illumination over the 
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entire curving surface, the effect will be quite satis- 
factory. In some particulars this method is to be 
recommended over the hanging “‘cyc.” It is stronger 
and more flexible. Ten or twelve two and one-half 
foot frames will form a screen of twenty-five or thirty 
feet and will be ample for most purposes. The height 
of the frames will, of course, depend upon requirements 
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of the play or the back-stage conditions of the play- 
house. If only a short sky area is needed (such as a 
view from a window) only a few of these “‘cyc” sections 
need be used. 
_ Although a stout building paper will serve as a cover- 
ing for these frames, it would be advisable in this case 
to use canvas or unbleached muslin for the sake of 
strength and durability. These “cyc” flats would 
form a part of the permanent equipment of the organiza- 
tion and could be repainted from time to time in order 
to keep them fresh in color. It is important to remem- 
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ber that careless handling of these delicately painted 
frames is sure to soil them along the edges and for this 
reason stage hands should (if possible!) have clean 
hands. 

I have so far made no mention of the ceiling of a 
setting. This is also a part of the permanent equip- 
ment of any theatrical organization (where the actual 
stage ceiling does not also serve as the ceiling for the 
settings) and I have thought it best to describe it 
separately. 

The best type of ceiling is one that can be rolled up 
when not needed. Primarily, the ceiling is nothing 
more than a cloth-covered frame large enough to fit 
over the setting like the overlapping cover to a box. 
This large frame could be made of furring strips and 
covered with building paper except that this method 
is too frail and would serve for only one or two per- 
formances before it would break or become torn by the 
shifting of scenery. For that reason the only serviceable 
ceiling is a frame made of strong pieces of two by three 
inch pine and covered with canvas or unbleached 
muslin. 

In Figure 32 I have illustrated a convenient form of 
ceiling construction. It consists of a wood frame made 
up of two long pieces (their length depending upon the 
size of the stage for which the ceiling is intended) and 
three cross pieces forming the sides of the frame and a 
center bracing. These pieces are bolted together to 
form the frame, and in the corners of the upper side, 
hooks should be provided whereto are attached the ropes 
that control the raising and lowering of the ceiling. 
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In applying the cloth covering for the first time the 
frame must be set up, that is, the corners bolted to- 
gether. When this is done the covering material should 
be tacked along one of the long sides and then tightly 
stretched and tacked to the opposite long side. But 
do not fasten the cloth to the short sides; if you do you 
will not be able to take the frame apart, which is done 
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by merely removing the corner bolts and releasing the 
three cross bars. These pieces can be laid alongside 
the long strips and the entire ceiling rolled up for 
storage. 

The ceiling is controlled by ropes attached to hooks 
or screweyes in the corners of the frame and running 
through pullies in the ceiling of the actual stage, four 
ropes in all. In this way the entire ceiling can be raised 
out of the way when not needed (as in an exterior set- 
ting) or it can be raised just high enough so as not to 
interfere with the shifting of the scenery. In fact, by 
means of these four corner ropes the ceiling frame can 
be tilted at any angle that may be desired. 
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AVING made our model, constructed our 
yf frames, and covered them, we are now ready 
jiw uh to paint them. And, after all, this is not 
Pe rina | nearly as difficult as it would seem; thanks 
to the modern use of plastic settings the job consists 
chiefly of the more or less even covering of surfaces, 
and it is more a matter of color selection than the ap- 
plication of the color or the technical manipulation of 
the brush. Jf anything, the danger of the amateur 
painter is that he will paint too well or too smoothly 
and thereby lose a certain vibrant quality which comes 
only with the freer and more experienced handling of 
the brush. 

Few amateur organizations own their own play- 
houses, or boast the luxury and advantage of a work- 
shop where scenery can be built and painted. Unfor- 
tunately in too many cases the work has to be done at 
a great disadvantage in somebody’s barn or loft, or in 
the dismal back-stage recesses of the hall in which the 
play is to be given. Even under more favorable con- 
ditions the construction of scenery and the painting 
of it is a hurried job done almost at the last moment. 
As a matter of fact, it should be done at least a week 
before the play is put on, so that the actors may accus- 
tom themselves to their now tangible surroundings, to 
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give the electrician and scenewright ample opportunity 
to study the lighting problems, and to allow the stage 
hands the very necessary practice in the setting and 
striking of the scenes. 

In most cases where the scenery is built by the mem- 
bers of an organization, the chief difficulty is in finding 
a place in which this work can be done. The handling 
of the more or less unwieldy frames calls for a larger 
space than is usually available in the ordinary house; 
and it often happens that it is impossible to hire the 
playhouse for this work in advance of the actual day 
of the performance. Even Sunday-school rooms and 
school gymnasiums cannot always be given over to 
scene building at the moment when that operation 
becomes imperative. 

There is one practical (though inconvenient) solution 
to this problem, and one which I have been glad to 
make use of on more than one occasion. Where it was 
impossible to find a place large enough for the painting 
of the sets, particular thought was given to designing 
the settings so that they could be constructed in sec- 
tions small enough to permit the frames to be brought 
through the ordinary size door. And they were painted 
in a comparatively small room, one at a time, and not 
placed upright (the ceiling of the room being too low) 
but resting between two tables or wooden horses. This 
method, although it sounds a bit’congested, has ad- 
vantages as well as disadvantages. The advantages 
are that the paint is more easily applied, and without 
the annoyance of dripping or running; and the painter 
can cover a ten-foot high flat without having to work 
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from a ladder. The chief disadvantage is that the 
scene-painter is rarely able to view more than two of 
his sections at a time, and if he is working on a series of 
frames for a backdrop or a painted cyclorama, he may 
experience a little difficulty in carrying his design con- 
nectedly from section to section. And yet this is not 
difficult to do, especially if he is working from a careful 
sketch, drawn at scale, that has been “‘squared-off” 
for enlargement in twelve-inch squares. Although he 
may depend upon the accuracy of his drawing, it is 
better for him, if possible, to put the adjoining sections 
together side by side long enough to allow him to check 
up on his connecting lines. After that he is free to go 
ahead, but he must keep the edges of the flat, or screen, 
in mind, and always remember that they must be 
painted in the same manner of brush stroke and color 
as on the adjoining and previously finished panel. 
With reasonable care the scenewright will be able to 
work in this sectional manner without the evidence of 
it having been done piecemeal; and later, when the 
setting is in place, a very little additional work will 
correct any outstanding irregularities. For an interior 
set, where the walls can be handled uniformly in the 
suggestion of textures and color, the task is a more 
simple one. 

Working in this way, in a medium size room that 
has been cleared for action, the frames can be built, 
one at a time, covered, and painted. 

The beginner should keep in mind that his settings are 
never examined at close range. And although I do 
not want to confuse carelessness and sloppiness with 
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freedom of handling, nevertheless, a reasonable amount 
of slap-dashery is really essential to give to the painted 
surfaces a suggestion of texture and substance. Re- 
member that you are painting upon paper (or some 
other comparatively thin material) and if your paint- 
ing consists merely in the changing of the color of that 
paper you have overlooked entirely the most essential 
reason for applying the paint, namely, to give to the 
paper surface the appearance of solidity. However, 
this is solely a matter of practice, and the degree of 
smoothness or roughness in the handling of the brush 
strokes will, as a rule, be governed by the particular 
needs of the setting. I wish here merely to warn the 
beginner against the danger of applying the paint in 
the manner of the house-painter rather than the artist. 

Water-colors, in powder form, are best and are gener- 
ally used for scenic painting. Most of the so-called 
scenic colors must be mixed with a glue binder so that 
they will not rub off when dry. Although the mixing 
of glue with the colors is no great trouble, there are now 
several color manufacturers who sell a prepared powder 
paint, made in a rather wide variety of tints as well as 
in the more useful “positive” colors. These colors 
contain the necessary glue binder and need only water 
(hot or cold, according to directions) and a vigorous 
stirring to make them ready for use. The tints are too 
delicate in color to be useful except for a sky or for an 
occasional interior. They are generally put up in five- 
pound packages and contain more powder than is 
needed for the painting of the average size interior 
setting. For that reason the positive colors are more 
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useful and less wasteful. They come in one pound 
packages (as well as in larger packages and in bulk) 
and can be made into tints, if necessary, by the ad- 
dition of white. 

These colors when mixed should be thick enough to 
adhere to the surface without dripping. If the paint 
is too thick it will be difficult to apply and in some cases 
it may flake off after it has become dry. In conjunction 
with these colors I have frequently used colored chalk; 
the ordinary five and ten-cent product is quite satis- 
factory when broken in half and used sideways instead 
of with the point. I have employed it in supplementing 
the shading of trees, to indicate bricks in a wall, or to 
draw flowers, and to soften the effect of distant trees 
and the line of the horizon. It has the advantage over 
the water-color in that you can judge the effect of your 
work without waiting for the paint to dry. But it 
should be used sparingly because too much of it is too 
delicate to be effective at a distance. 

The painting of the backdrop may offer difficulties 
to the amateur painter, especially if he is lacking in 
some knowledge of the painter’s art. But the ambitious 
scenewright possessed with but little skill and a lot of 
willingness will be able to obtain quite admirable re- 
sults if he is wise enough not to overreach himself. 
Unless he is a fairly good draftsman he should be con- 
tent with a poster-like simplicity of handling and design, 
keeping to simple, blocky masses, without attempting 
the elaboration of detail which must be well done to be 
effective. 

I have found, and it is quite natural, too, that the 
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average amateur scene painter approaches his subject 
with such timidity that this fearsomeness is reflected 
in his work, and registers itself in uncertain and shaky 
outlines. Although assurance comes chiefly through 
experience I must urge upon the hesitating beginner 
the use of a fair share of bravado in approaching his 
job. Better by far that he go it with a bang and miss 
fire occasionally than miss entirely through a faint 
heart and a wobbly brush. If possible let him paint 
with a well-assumed gusto, knowing that he is not at 
work on an easel picture but on a conventionalized 
picture that is to be seen merely as a background for 
actors and under an advantageous manipulation of 
lights and to be viewed in an accepted spirit of make- 
believe. 

It is not my intention here to teach painting. I have 
had to assume at the start that my reader-pupil is able 
to “swing the brush” more or less effectively, but un- 
less he has worked with the dry colors used in scene 
painting a word or two of advice may not be out of 
order. Gifted with even a little more than moderate 
skill many painters fall into the error of depending upon 
color alone to suggest form. For the amateur scene 
painter such a dependence is dangerous and is respon- 
sible for many failures. He must remember that he is 
working in a medium that is in itself deceptive, I mean, 
that his paint will dry out many shades lighter than 
when it was applied. Also, his paint has to be mixed 
in advance, and unlike the easel painter, he can only 
to a slight extent create different colors in the way an 
artist does by the use of his pallet. 
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Scenic colors are as a whole high in key, that is, they 
run generally to colors that are light in value. This 
has the advantage of giving to the painted scene a 
marked quality of freshness which dark colors are apt 
to destroy; but on the other hand they also become 
chalky in appearance and correspondingly delicate. 
For this reason and to guard against an overwhelming 
sweetness, I found it best to establish my drawing by 
the use of a firm outline or by a bold indication of 
shadows, and then to fill in with color put on preferably 
with “‘broken” brush strokes rather than applied uni- 
formly. For this drawing-in of outlines and shadows 
I use a medium dark blue-gray; it is positive enough 
in value to serve for foreground shadows and is not too 
dark for distant objects. Every artist in time develops 
his own method of painting; but for the beginner who 
is inexperienced in the use of these powder water-colors 
it is well to warn him against the difficulty of making 
his drawing stand out without the existence of positive 
outlines or shading. He must remember, too, that 
artificial lighting has a strange effect on certain colors. 
But this is a subject in itself and one that he can best 
learn by experience. 

However, a word or two of warning may save the 
beginner the shock of a few surprises later on. In gen- 
eral, he must count on the difference between daylight 
and artificial light, and under certain circumstances 
make due allowance for this difference. With the ex- 
ception of the blue-white “day-light” bulbs that are 
often used, most stage lighting contains a predominance 
of yellow light. Bathed in this yellow glow, the pale 
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yellows of a painting appear less yellow, and often 
almost white; the greens become more yellow; and the 
blues take on a slight greenish tinge. Ordinarily the 
damage resulting from this transformation is not 
serious, especially in an interior set where the view of 
the backdrop through doors and windows is of second- 
ary interest, and where the color of the walls of the 
room is more easily managed, and kept from going 
wrong. 

But the most surprising changes in color take place 
when the stage is flooded with blue light, when the 
effect of strong moonlight is desired. And if the scene- 
wright is particularly anxious to create the suggestion 
of luminous space, he should be exceedingly careful 
in the selection of his colors. 

I recall one backdrop that went wrong under blue 
light. It was a desert scene, suggesting a wide expanse 
of sand with a brilliant blue sky above it. In the first 
act, under thé ordinary lighting of clear bulbs mixed 
with day-light bulbs, the effect was entirely satisfactory; 
the sand seemed to melt into the horizon miles away, 
into the bright blue desert sky. The second act called 
' for moonlight. It seemed a simple matter to flood the 
backdrop with strong blue light. But, alas! when this 
was done, although the sky behaved very well and 
turned into a deep, mysterious blue, the strip of bright 
yellow desert sand turned a dark brown, seemed to 
stand on edge and cut across the stage, waist-high, as 
solid as a stone wall! 

On another occasion a strip of bright blue water of 
the South Seas appeared almost black because it was 
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insufficiently lighted. Although blue enough in day- 
light (when it was painted) it lost its brilliance under 
artificial light, and especially when that light was too 
yellow and not strong enough. 

Accordingly, if the scenewright wishes to make sure 
of his results, it would be wiser for him to do a little 
experimenting in advance of his paint mixing. It 
would be just as well for him to supply himself with a 
set of gelatine screens, the more usual colors that are 
used for spots and floods. At no very great expense he 
can buy, or rig himself, a lamp with a reflector shade 
that is made to hold the gelatine frame. By flashing 
these different colored lights on to a color card (the sort 
the color manufacturers issue) he will be able to observe 
the rather startling transformations that result. But 
let him not take these experiments too seriously lest 
he involve himself in a lot of theories that may be of 
use to him only on rare occasions, or never at all. My 
advice to him would be to confine his attention at first 
to the effect of the ordinary clear bulb with its yellowish 
light; and next, the effect of the strong blue light where 
the suggestion of moonlight is sought. After all, if his 
setting is properly lighted it will be only on rare occa- 
sions that his paint will act up and go in for unlooked- 
for surprises. 

Referring again to the matter of simplification of 
masses, in contrast to elaboration, I will ask you to 
examine Figure 33 in which in A the drawing is indi- 
cated with a marked suggestion of detail in the handling 
of the foliage, whereas in B the same motif. has been 
reduced to a poster-like treatment of rather angular 
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masses with blocky shadows. In my mind this latter 
method, if it is done with a thoughtful consideration 
of mass and color is much to be preferred to an unskill- 
ful handling of a detailed painting. Scene painting 
is at the best a convention and should be a frank piece 
of decorative painting. It will not and should not 
deceive the eye. 

The stage model, even at so small a scale as 14 inch 


Figure 33 


to the foot, will serve as a starting point for the final 
full-size painting. The smallness of the model will 
allow the scenewright to make a number of miniature 
backdrops without much trouble and these he can set 
up in his model-box in order to determine which will 
serve him best for enlargement. If he is fearful of his 
ability to draw these small pictures he can resort to the 
use of colored photographs, post cards, or pictures cut 
from magazines. 

The enlargement from a small drawing can be done 
by the old method of “‘squaring off” the small sketch, 
and then marking the backdrop with proportionate 
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squares and drawing in the design a square at a time. 
This method is illustrated in Figure 34. 

Another method is by the use of a lantern or pro- 
jectiscope whereby the small scale drawing can be 
thrown on to the backdrop and the outline of the design 
traced upon it with chalk or charcoal. If the projected 
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Figure 34 


enlargement is not great enough the design must be - 
redrawn at a larger scale, cut into halves or quarters 
and then projected as before and traced a section at a 
time. There are several of these lanterns on the market 
that are intended for home lectures and entertain- 
ments. 

I have dwelt with some length upon the painting of 
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the backdrop because in spite of this age of plastic 
settings the painted scene is still quite generally em- 
ployed, and especially among the smaller theater 
organizations where the cyclorama is unknown, or 
impractical, or unattainable. The scenewright for the 
amateur stage, confronted with the problem of making 
a quick change from an interior to a garden setting, will 
not always be able to make use of a cluster of more or 
less real shrubs and tree forms against his improvised 
cyclorama; nor can he afford the employment of dra- 
peries whereby to suggest tree trunks and hanging 
foliage. These are luxuries of the commercial stage 
which he can make use of only moderately and on rare 
occasions. 

As a general rule his easiest way is the painted set 
executed in a frankly decorative manner. Often he 
can add to the effectiveness of his setting by the use 
of actual tree branches, evergreens, vines, and flowers; 
or he can make use of the silhouette. 

The need for cut-out silhouetted tree forms I have 
already mentioned in the chapter dealing with the 
setting for outdoor scenes. And since this is a useful 
method of suggesting trees and foliage, and one that 
is often employed, I shall add a brief explanation of 
how these silhouettes can be made. They can be 
roughly classified into two groups: (1) free-standing 
and wing pieces; (2) applied to netting and suspended. 

In Figure 35 I have illustrated the more useful and 
customary stage tree forms, the cedars and evergreens. 
These, like the rest of the setting, can be made out of 
heavy building paper (use two thicknesses for the 
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higher trees) or cardboard, and fastened to the floor 
with braces or held in place by weights, such as sand 
bags. As a rule a single upright support will answer, 
but for wider spreading trees, and wing pieces, it is 
best to attach the paper to narrow frames. Any out- 
reaching branches can be held in position by the use 


Figure 35 


of pieces of lath or lattice strips. And in shaping the 
outlines of these paper trees, a certain amount of model- 
ing is possible by a crumpling and folding of the paper; 
and in general it is well to turn the paper backward 
(inward from the front) so as to give the trees a more - 
plastic appearance by concealing the sharp, telltale 
edges that would otherwise show. In painting these 
trees they must be drawn with shadows that correspond, 
in the direction of light, with the rest of the set. 
Where the silhouettes are applied to a netting they 
must first be cut out, and then painted before they are 
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pinned or sewed to the net. For small settings intended 
for the average amateur production, black mosquito 
netting will be found adequate. It comes in pieces 
eight yards long and is two yards wide; and if it should 
be necessary to connect two pieces, the joint can be 
so arranged that it will be concealed behind the applied 
cut-outs or appear where it will not be conspicuous. 

In attaching the painted paper silhouettes, it is a 
- good idea, if possible, to suspend the netting from the 
ceiling of the stage workshop, or the room in which it 
is being made; and starting with the tree trunks, pin 
them into place in accordance with your detailed draw- 
ing from which the various parts of the cut-outs have 
been made. Next, add the branches, and then the 
leaves. These leaves should be cut in great quantities, 
and of various sizes and shapes (depending, of course, 
upon the kind of tree that you are picturing). And it 
is well, too, to use paper of different thicknesses (wrap- 
ping paper is good) and even make some out of various 
shades of green tissue paper. Uncolored paper from 
which leaves are made had best be painted before cut- 
ting. And in the actual cutting, the paper may be 
folded a number of times so that a single cutting will 
produce numerous leaves. 

Having prepared a basketful of these leaves, they 
should be shuffled so that in selecting them at random 
they will vary in size and shape. They are now ready 
to be fastened to the netting by pins or paste. If the 
netting has been stretched fairly tight, a dab of paste 
on each leaf will be enough to make the leaf adhere to 
the netting. The leaves should be applied in accordance 
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with the effect that is desired; usually more plentiful 
near the trunk, or main branches, and a gradual thin- 
ning out towards the ends of the branches. (Almost 
any real tree will show you how it ought to be done.) 
You will find that the different thicknesses of paper 
will give the appearance of depth and light in the foli- 
age; and if blossoms are required they can be made 
from colored tissue paper, pasted to the netting, their 
more transparent petals catching the light and giving 
a truly lovely effect. Grasses, reeds, and rock forms 
had best be cut out of heavier paper (building paper) 
and pinned or sewed to the netting. 

This method of applying silhouetted forms to netting 
can be used to great advantage in place of a backdrop 
for a window view when that view is to be merely a 
suggestion of forms and distance. A frame, a little 
larger than the window opening, and made without 
corner braces, is covered with netting, and upon this 
the cut-out silhouettes are pasted in the manner pre- 
viously described. The back of the netting should then 
be covered with blue tissue paper if the effect of a blue 
sky is desired, or with white paper, or a thin window 
shade material that can be painted in transparent 
washes. In this way a landscape or the skyline of a 
city can be easily indicated. A strong light behind 
is all that is needed to bring out the full effect. This 
sort of thing is useful for certain settings where a quick 
change is required; especially where one set is built to 
fit into the other, and the distance from the window of 
the new set to the walls of the original set is not great 
enough to allow the use of the customary painted drop. 
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A convenient method of “modeling” with paper, 
for the making of stage properties, such as brackets, 
stone consoles, masks for the purpose of decorations 
or for the use of actors, is done with paper glued- 
tape, the kind now quite commonly used for the fasten- 
ing of packages. This glued-tape comes in rolls, and 
is made in several weights; the lighter, or thinner, is 
best for modeling because it is more pliable, and lends 
itself more easily to being warped into shape. The 
tape should be cut into short lengths (one and two 
inches). While modeling with these short pieces it is 
best, after the glued surface has been moistened, to 
double the tape while pressing it into place, rather than 
applying it flat and in single thickness. By doubling 
it your fingers avoid contact with the glue, besides, 
the overlapping of so many folded strips results, when 
the paper dries, in a fairly rigid surface. It is difficult 
without an actual demonstration to indicate the various 
methods of folding and fastening the paper so that it 
can be bent and molded into curving surfaces or 
planes. A little patience and experimenting will soon 
prove the usefulness of this method of paper modeling. 


And that is all, except for one final and repeated 
word of advice: Avoid the obvious, unless the obvious 
proves after reasonable thought and experimentation 
to be the best solution of your problem. Don’t be 
fooled or carried away by the prettiness or “cuteness” 
of your model. And don’t put anything into the model 
which you are unable to execute in the actual finished 
setting. Work toward a simplicity that is the result of 
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the elimination of unnecessary elements, but guard 
against emptiness and a poverty of expression. And 
remember that first, last, and always the play is the 
thing, and that your setting is merely one element of 
the entire production and should be a thoughtful and 
modest contribution to the whole. 


CURTAIN 
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In discussing the designing and making of scenery, 
I have purposely omitted a reference to the use of the 
“permanent” set. I have, on the contrary, advised 
the making of new sets for each play, and I have tried 
to show that by a little painstaking preliminary study 
in the making of sketch-models, and the finished model, 
the scenewright will so clearly apprehend the require- 
ments for his settings, and the way to go about the 
building and painting of them, that he will find his task 
of creating a new set for each new play far more in- 
teresting and far more satisfactory than the job of 
juggling a collection of more or less battered “perma- 
nents” into new forms and combinations. 

However, since most little theater organizations have 
occasions when the use of a permanent set is a great 
convenience, I have thought it best to include a few 
diagrams and floor plans that will indicate, to one un- 
familiar with the possibility of these flexible settings, 
the method by which a collection of doors, windows, 
flats, screens, and posts can be shuffled into a surpris- 
ing number of combinations. 

But if the scenewright intends to design a collection 
of these interchangeable units, I must warn him against 
the use of any unusually conspicuous architectural 
forms. The separate elements should in themselves be 
without any marked character (I might say that they 
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should be fully as neutral in their suggestion of form 
as they must be in color), since their usefulness and 
effectiveness is born only in combination with other 
units. A rather common motive, and one that I believe 
should not be included in the collection of parts of a 
permanent set, is the triple arch. The mere closing 
of these by flats will not destroy the positive archi- 
tectural forms of these curved openings; they may be 
shrouded in darkness, or made less conspicuous under 
a different lighting, but their fundamental form can 
not be disguised. 

The permanent set, and by that I mean the number 
of parts that compose the collection from which set- 
tings are made, is of two types: the informal, and the 
formal. By ‘the informal I mean a collection of those 
parts that can be used in the fashioning of an ordinary 
room; while the formal makes use of columns, posts 
or pylons, screens, and curtains, and is used for the 
suggestion of palatial grandeur and architectural 
massiveness. 

In Figure A, I have drawn in elevation a dozen wall 
sections with doors, windows, a fireplace, and a few 
flats. I have shown in six floor plans how these various 
elements can be utilized in various combinations to 
give the effect of differently shaped rooms. 

I am, in general, opposed to the use of these perma- 
nent sets because if they are too frequently used they 
become tiresome in spite of the seemingly endless combi- 
nations in which they can be set up. What makes them 
tiresome is their color; they have to be painted a neutral 
tint, usually a drab gray. And then to overcome this 
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Figure A 


monotony, the scenewright tries to introduce a counter- 
attraction by the use of bright curtains, wall hangings, 
and furnishings, and, as a rule, only half succeeds. 
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To my mind, the only reasonable excuse for the use 
of a permanent set is when that set is not really per- 
manent but has been designed for use in merely one 
play, in order that its parts may be arranged for several 
settings. The excuse for this method of staging a play 
is one of economy, or the reduction of the number of 
scene-sections for the sake of ease in handling and 
compactness in transportation. I recall a play the 
settings for which were composed of sixteen parts and 
combined to form four different rooms: a library, a 
hotel room, a café, and a hotel lobby. The play was 
to go on tour, and the producer wanted to reduce the 
amount of scenery and properties so that they would fit 
into one freight car, and be transported to and from 
the theater at a minimum cost. But few small theater 
producers have this excuse for their use of a permanent 
set. Their usual plea is: time-saving, labor-saving, 
and money-saving; a good enough excuse for an organ- 
ization of players that is only half alive. 

The second type, the formal, is what I call the “post 
and screen” setting. And for a group of players to 
equip themselves with a set of these useful elements 
is almost necessary if they are to present from time to 
time plays of a poetic nature that can be acted in con- 
ventionalized, or stylized settings. Four posts, four . 
screens, and a few curtains can be utilized in many 
arrangements that, when properly lighted, result in 
settings of rare dignity and beauty. 

In Figure B, I have shown how four posts, or pylons, 
and four two-panel screens can be placed so as to give 
a variety of settings, suggestive of interiors as well as 
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or the screens by themselves, or the posts used with 
curtains. It would be well for the scenewright to have 
an equipment of model-size posts and screens and for 
him to experiment with these and make note of the more 
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Figurr C 


useful and interesting combinations that he can create. 

Figure C illustrates the reversible setting, that is, a 
setting which has been painted on both sides of the 
frames and is intended for two different scenes. By 
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unlashing the sections and re-setting them in a new 
combination, not only the color scheme but the charac- 
ter and actual shape of the room can be changed. The 
addition of a flat, or the filling of a door opening, or a 
new window frame hung against the old one assures a 
different aspect to a setting that might otherwise be 
recognized as having been previously used. Although 
both sides of the frame can be covered, it often happens 
that the frame structure itself can be utilized in the 
design of the wall treatment; the scenewright, in pre- 
paring his working drawings, must bear this in mind, 
and either omit the diagonal corner braces, or arrange 
them to fit in with his design. In the settings here 
pictured the frames have been allowed to show, and 
the decorations of the wall surfaces have been designed 
in a general way to conform to this condition. 

The reversible set is useful where the stage is too 
small or so built as to make it impossible to remove the 
setting and erect a new one. The stages of many small 
halls, public buildings, schools, and club houses are 
built inclosed within walls, with doors (and small 
ones at that), leading to offstage dressing rooms. These 
. doors are generally too small to permit the passage of 
scene frames, and unless the settings have been designed 
so that they will provide storage room for the setting 
that is not in use, the scenewright will find himself in 
a serious predicament. The reversible set is one solu- 
tion to this problem, and even then the scenewright 
must make sure that his stage is large enough to permit 
the process of turning his set inside out. 

Figure Da illustrates the uses and possibilities of 
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paper, folded and cut, to suggest iron grilles and leaded 
glass; this procedure was mentioned in Chapter Eight, 
on scene construction, but is here given in greater 
detail, inasmuch as the method, when skillfully em- 
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ployed, is productive of unusually attractive effects. 
The designs shown in Figure Da are not pen drawings, 
but are reproductions of actual paper cuttings, and 
they are shown merely to illustrate the sort of ‘‘tracery”’ 
that can be cut quite simply, and very often with results 
that are fully as charming as they are unexpected; for 
the designer, in this case, is adding only a little skill 
to a whole lot of chance, plus the certain charm that 


Figure Db 


exists in almost dny agreeable pattern that is repeated 
symmetrically. A little experimenting will convince 
the beginner how easy it is to make “scissor designs” 
of the sort that I have illustrated. 

Above (Figure Db), I have indicated by a very crude 
cutting the method employed for the making of the 
square and circular “grilles”: 1, the square of paper; 
2, the paper folded into quarters; 3, the paper folded 
again, diagonally; 4, the paper after having been cut; 
5, the unfolded design. In folding and cutting the 
paper, the designer must constantly keep in mind the 
center (C) of his sheet, and in cutting he must guard 
against the danger of cutting away the connecting 
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edges; otherwise he will find that he has cut his paper 
into several rather useless fragments. 

These paper traceries can be made at small scale to 
be used in models, or they can be cut from large sheets 
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Ficure E 
window grilles, balcony rails, decorative panels, or as 
stencils for the painting of repeated patterns. An un- 
usually attractive effect can also be had by the use of 
two differently cut traceries superimposed; but in this 
case a stout and yet transparent paper should be used, 
since much of the charm of the tracery is derived by the 
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overlapping of the two sheets, and the display of the 
single and double thicknesses of the paper. 
In Figure E, I have indicated the use of cut-out. 
traceries for the making of lanterns and lamp shades. 
Figure F illustrates the method of making isometric 


Figure F 


drawings. An isometric drawing is one that suggests 
a perspective drawing in that it shows the relative 
position of wall surfaces and other elements of a picture 
by parallel rather than by receding, or “vanishing,” 
lines. It is a simple and very useful way of showing 
the three-dimensional surfaces of a rectangular object, 
or the interior of a room. For the scenewright, and 
especially if he is unskilled in freehand drawing, this 
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method of mechanical suggestion of a perspective is 

useful for the studying of his settings in advance of the 
making of his models; and it also provides an excellent 
means of illustrating his working drawings, the floor 
plans of his settings, and the location of furniture, to 
enable the stage carpenter to understand more clearly 
the building and erection of the sets. A little practice 
will prove to the beginner the ease with which drawings 
of this sort can be made. . 

The best angle at which to draw these “‘isometrics”’ 
is thirty degrees; and the scenewright should therefore 
add to his drafting equipment a so-called 30-60 (de- 
gree) triangle, to be used for this purpose. 

Referring to Figure F, I have shown at A a floor plan 
of a room; at De the same plan drawn isometrically and 
at exactly the same scale. C shows the walls of the room 
drawn up on the isometric plan, giving a semi-birdseye 
view in the direction of arrow-c, in A. JD is an iso- 
metric view of the room as seen from the direction of 
arrow-d, in A. 

The chief advantage of this way of studying a set, 
and viewing it from both sides, is that these drawings 
ean, and should be drawn to scale, and are therefore 
comparatively true presentations of the object or room 
pictured; and since they are accurate they will permit 
the scenewright, if he so desires, to make his working 
drawings directly from these isometrics. At any rate, 
they will help him to visualize his models and the fin- 
ished sets. 

(Many of the illustrations for this book are drawn 
isometrically.) 
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The following illustrations are from photographs of 
models, and they are shown here in order to indicate 
to the inexperienced scene designer the way the more 
usual stage settings are conceived, and with the hope 
that they may assist him in his early efforts to learn the 
scenewright’s craft. In designing these settings I have 
not followed any particular scene descriptions, but have 
selected only a few of the more ordinary settings that 
occur in the average run of plays, and I have arranged 
them for a small stage. I must make it clear that these 
designs are not offered as suggestions for actual set- 
tings; they are presented here merely for the infor- 
mation of the beginner, so that he may have an oppor- 
tunity to study them in relation to their plans and thus 
see how they have been formed and furnished. 

Each of these models was the work of only a few 
hours; together they illustrate the effectiveness that 
can be achieved by even a semi-carefully made model. 
I would suggest as an exercise for the beginner that he 
set for himself the pleasant task of making a few models 
of this sort. The experience that he will gain will not 
only help him in the art of model making, but will 
prepare him for the more exacting work of making 
models for his actual stage settings. 

_ The four settings shown in Figures O and P are with- 
out floor plans inasmuch as they are all made by the 
use of posts and screens, a method which I have previ- 
ously described. (See Fig. B) 
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These are post and screen settings suggestive of formal interiors. Each 
setting is composed of four posts and four screens, but in the lower setting 
an additional ornamented flat was used to give the effect of a low wall sur- 
mounted by a triple window. 
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These two settings were made by the use of posts and screens. They are 
suggestive of courtyards, or semi-exteriors. In the upper one the posts 
have been used to suggest a gateway, and two screens have been placed 
lengthways to indicate a wall. In the lower picture the low wall on the left 


has been achieved in the same way. 


= Figure Pd 
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